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FOR DYSPEPSIA 

Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. W. S. LEONARD, Hinsdale, N. H., says : 


‘*«The best remedy for dyspepsia that has ever 
come under my notice.” 


’ 


OARDERS WANTED IN A FRIENDS’ FAMILY 
Quiet home, fine location, terms moderate 
Address Stroudsburg, Pa. P. O. Box 155. 


FOR RENT—AT LANSDOWNE, 5 MINUTES 
from station, 9-room house, furnished. 
Address Box 171, Lansdowne, Pa. 


URNISHED ROOMS FOR MEN. 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


for your collection by sending 25 cents to 


L. P. Marshall, Photographer, 


ONEY INVESTED SAFELY IN FIRST MORT- 
gases, secured in Delaware County, Penna. 

rge and smal! amounts. 
P. O. Box 318, Chester, Pa. 


PENING FOR YOUNG JOURNALIST, WITH 
capital of from $500 to $2,000 Co n- 
dence invited. Address “ Suburban,” care of 

FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 





ANTED.—A MIDDLE- AGED WOMAN TO 
take charge of a house, with small family. 
Address D., Chadd’ s Ford Junction, Pa 


y ANTED. —A WORKING HOUSEKEEPER IN 
a Friends’ family of six. Address MARY 
GROFF GARRETT, West New Brighton, 

Staten Island, N. Y. 





12th and Market Streets, 


in the most desirable places of pleasure and inter- 
esting points in the Catskill Mountaius in the best 


for $65.00. Leave Philadelphia Second-day, 
Seventh month 1st, on 9.80 a.m. train from 
Puliman service. Taking 


manner. Special attention giv en to those traveling 
alone. Payment made in full five days before start- 
ing. For further information #ddress, 

EBECCA B. NICHOLSON, 

523 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 


Nantucket House to Rent. 


I have a letter from Hulda H Bonwill, a Friend, 
known to many Philadelphians, who has a large, 


to be a very low, in fact almost a nominal, rent. 
The house, she says, is well situated, is furnished, 
and has a stable for two horses 

Any one imterested and desiring further particu- 


lars, should address Huida H. Bonwill, 2133 Second | 


Street, San Diego. California. 


C. F. JENKINS. 


_ S. P. CRANSTON, 
REAL ESTATE and Fire Insurance, 


2421 N. COLLEGE AVENAE, 
(Near 25th street and Girard Avenue.) 


3961 HAVERFORD AVENUE, 
(Near 40th street and Lancaster avenue ) 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Money to loan on Mortgage. Properties handled 
and rents collected in all parts of the city. 


‘tae Friends Aesselation Meeting. 
SECOND-DAY EVENING, SIXTH MONTH I0, 
AT 8 O'CLOCK, CHERRY STREET 
MEETING-HOUSE. 

Program. 


. Review of last four Chapters Vol. I/1., ‘‘Jan- 
ney’s History of Friends.” 


By IsaBEL CHAMBERS. | 


. “The Message of Quakerism to the Present 
By Emma FELL. | 


Day: A Review.” 
3. Report of the Flushing Celebration. 


All interested are cordially invited. 


|, 
| 


1536 CHERRY | 


BY THE SEA, 


Cor. Massachusetts and Pacific Aves., 
Atlantic City. N. J. 


Mrs. ALONZO BROWN, Proprietor, 
Formerly of Fothergill House. 


| Reduced rates during June and September. 


AD ITS 8 PICTURE TAKEN, CABINET SIZE,— 
The Old Liberty Bell did. You can get one | 


Charies Palmer, 


| The Whittier, 


DAYS IN THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


| from the ocean ; 
1833 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Penna. | 





The Chalfonte, 


old-fashioned house on Nantucket Island, which she | 
wishes to rent for the summer at what seems to me | 


| Salt baths in the house. 
| Elevator accessible from street level. 


M, E. Humpton. 


‘THE MELOS, 





The Abor-ton. 


Kept by Friends. Situated one-half block 


near hot and cold sea water baths. 
For particulars address, 
HANNAH BORTON, 
8 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J 


Home Comforts 
Open allthe Year 


South Virginia Avenue, 4th house 


from the Beach. 
A. J HOOD, Prop. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


a 


Preston’s ee 
On the SOUTH MOUNTAINS. 


Magnificent scenery, extensive park, table and 
ae excellent. Two hours from Philadel- 
through cars. Send for illustrated pamphlet. 


James H. Preston, 
WERNERSVILLE, PENNA. 


The Revere, 


PARK PLACE. 
Near the Beach. 


First-class in all Respects. 


James [1. Moore. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J: 


E. Roberts’ Sons. 


H. M. Sanden 
THE AQUARILLE, 


Tennessee Avenue, Atiantic Citv, N. J. 


Location is one of the best, being central, and 
less than one-half square from the beach. The 


| house is thoroughly heated, rooms bright and cheer- 
ful, as there are no obstructions from other houses. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


‘Telephone 224. 224. 
Kentucky Ave., Atlantic City, N. J., 


If you are an invalid, or if you are in need of 


| rest merely, we would be pleased to offer you the 
| -_ forts of 


a home, while you try the bracing ocean 


ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, 
Proprietor. 


THE PENNHURST, 
Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Remodeled and enlarged. All conveniences, in- 
cluding electric elevator, electric lights, steam heat 


| and sun parior. 


JAMES HOOD. 
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| 
PHILLIPS BROOKS'S_ | 
wren” TVORY SOAP 
The Beauty of a Life of Service. 
Thought and Action. 


The Duty of the Christian Business Man. 


True Liberty. 
The Christ in Whom Christians Believe. 99 44 50 Pu RE 


Thanksgiving Sermon. 


ow Sane Bae. At all grocery stores east of the Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory Soap 

raham Lincoln. 

With an Etched Portrait by W, H. W. BIcKwELL are sold; ane that costs five cents a cake, and a larger size. The larger cake is the 
One volume, 16mo., cloth, gilt top, $1.00. more convenient and economical for laundry and general household use. If your 


Chas E. Brown & Co.,70 Pearl St., Boston Grocer is out of it, insist on his getting it for you. 


Religions Views of the Society of Friends. 


A Paper for the World's Congress of Religions at Cht- 
cago. Ninth month 19th, 1898 


By Howarp M. JENKINS. 
~_ - - . size to fit ordinary letter envel- 
7. cents single copies; 50 —_ for 26 ; 
7 Bh  ~F 4 $1.00 for 100. Sent by mad at these 
prices. Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 
921 ARCH STREET, Phila@’a. 


Tue Procrer & Gamace Co. Ors. 


ANY OLD FIRE-PLACE 


can be fitted with a JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE. 
That means four times the heat, using the same amount of fuel 
as is now required. Send for Catalogue No. 6. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 
50 Beekman St., New York. 


MUDGE PATENT CANNER 


The Quickest, Cheanest, and Easiest Method of Canning 
ruits and Vegetables - 


Fruits too ripe for transportation may be successfully canned by this 
process. either with or witbout sugar, retaining form and flavor. Auy per- 
son can successfully operate. For particulars address, 


JON L. GAUMER CO, 1101 RACE ST.. PHILADELPHIA. 


A book of receipts by Mrs. 8. T. Rorer, given with each Canner sold. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Summer examinations for admission will be held 
Sixth month 7th and 8th, 1°95. Collegiate year 
begins Ninth month 17th, 1895. For Catalogue and 
particulars, address 

CHARLES DeGARMO, Ph D., President 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR Swarthmore, Pa. 


SCHOOL Primary, Intermediate, High ee 
Just now, as you have the time to give 
the subject careful consideration, correspond with 
Get samples, prices, rates of freight and all desir- [% 
able information about Fertilizers and Agriculturai Baug, Ae Sons Comp ti 
Chemicals. ‘ ae - 20 S. Delaware Ave., 
: Read, consider and act without unnecessary delay, Origi ‘ . 
and you will feel that you have intelligently dis- Manujacturerso¢  -Lhiladelphia. 
posed of the — RAW BONE MANURRS. 
| 


and College Preparato: 

Send for catalogue conta boa 
ticulars, references, and letters tn 
parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINGON, Principal. 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarding and bey Pupils 
of Both Sexes 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 ‘miles 
from Philadelphia. 


“WEST CHESTER (PA.) | NEW, SEASONABLE 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. | Dry Goods 


One of the toremost and most successful schools in 
the United States. Ideal location. The best of 


teachers and teachin Buildings and equipments | 
unequaled. Finest School Gymnasium in Anseaien. | are now on the counters from 


And only $5.0" k. 
ne only 85-.0°G!M. PHILLIPS Ph.D., Principal, | the very best markets of the 
| world, at the lowest prices ever 


known for similar qualities. 


Under the care of a Monthly Meeting. 
Liberal course of study. Kindergarten, Primary, 
Intermediate, and High School. The home-like 
surroundings make it especially attractive to board- 
ing pupils. Students admit at anytime. Send 
for circulars to LOUIS B. a 


Or , 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Jenkintown, Pa. 
Ogontz, Pa 


George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. i cil i teal 
s, ess Goods, 
UNDER — OF cemnneEA YEARLY in Goeth, Gees 0 ve 
New buil with all _mo¢ modern conveniences ; am Tanens, ‘TaGloths eed Plannels, 
three courses of sti stntty. ¢ the Scr e Scientit, ‘the Claaah In Hosiery, In Gloves, In Laces, 
and the Literary ; chemical, —- aa een In Handkerchiefs, In Shoes, 
~ wan to he mesal ond A 4+ In Millinery, In Shawls, 
pa ie by teachers who are concemed Friends. in B Ny Aer — 
SSS. sas Muslin aa, in Upho etc., aes 


University Extension Summer Meeting, our assortments are unsurpass- 
, 


Six DersntugnTs: (A Literatare and History ed and prices most moderate. 
(Greek year) ycho a usic o 
E. Civies and Politics. F Méathematics. - The MAIL ORDER DEPART- 
Courses by Henry Carter Adams, Martin L. D’Ooge, . . 
Edward Everett Hale, John M Macfarlane Richard |MENT is better equipped than 
Moulton, Albert Shaw, Woodrow Wilson and . 

thirty additional lecturers. For full information| @Ver 1N the past for promptly 
address Epwarp T. DEvINE, Director, ° 

111 S. Fifteenth St., Philad’a. | and accurately serving our out- 


of-town patrons. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES | ojpawepipge & CLOTHIER, 


a a 


School for both sexes under the care 


om Now York Citv. For Catalogue 
lars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAEN IN 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Friends’ ‘Academy, 
Locust VaLLEy, Lone ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. 
Thorough courses preparing for admission to any 
college, or farniahtt ng a _— business education. 
Terms, for boarding scho $150 per school year. 

The school is under the care of Friends, and is 

easantly located on Los Island, about 30 miles 

m New York. For ca e and Peete ad- 
dress FRANKLIN F P. » WILSO} 

Locust Valley, Long 

Between Sixth month 15th and Ninth month ‘on, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 





SUPPLIED WITH 
TEACHERS, MATRONS, GOVERNESSES, & TUTORS. Market St. Eighth St. Filbert St. 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Edw. C. Dixon) 1330 ARCH ST., PHILADA. Phi)2delphia. 
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FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR ALL THE YEAR. 
XXIII. 


When our eyes are so single as to discern the selfish 
spirit clearly, we behold it the greatest of all tyrants. 
JoHN WooLMaNn. 


A passage from his essay, ‘‘A Word of Remembrance and Caution 
tothe Rich,’ first printed in 1793. 


MORNING MISTS. 


EARTH’s children cleave to earth —her frail 
Decaying children dread decay. 

Yon wreath of mist that leaves the vale, 
And lessens in the morning ray ; 

Look how, by mountain rivulet, 
It lingers as it upward creeps, 

And clings to fern and copsewood set 
Along the green and dewy steeps : 

Clings to the fragrant kalmia, clings 
To precipices fringed with grass, 

Dark maples where the wood-thrush sings, 
And bowers of fragrant sassafras. 


Yet all in vain—it passes still 
From hold to hold, it cannot stay, 
And in the very beams that fill 
The world with glory, wastes away, 
Till, parting from the mountain’s brow, 
It vanishes from human eye 
And that which sprung of earth is now 
A portion of the glorious sky. 
— William Cullen Bryant. 


THE BI-CENTENNIAL AT FLUSHING. 
POEM, AND ABSTRACTS OF THE PAPERS READ. 


THE commemoration of the two-hundredth anniversary 
of the New York Yearly Meeting, at Flushing, L. I., on 
the 29th ult., marks an important era in the history of 


Friends. Except somewhat too much heat for comfort, 
the day was ideal for the celebration. It was estimated 
that fully fifteen hundred Friends and Friendly people 
visited Flushing on the occasion. The old meeting- 
house, with its exceptional historic interest, was visited 
by the multitude, and many lunches were also served 
therein before the commemorative exercises. These were 
held in the spacious Town Hall, the largest available audi- 
ence room in Flushing. The only cause for regret in 
connection with the celebration was the unavoidable dis- 
appointment of many who desired to share it, but for 
whom no places could be provided. The requests for 
tickets were at the last largely in excess of the supply. 
This bi-centennial celebration was the first occasion 
upon which, since the separation of 1828, the two yearly 
meetings of Friends have ever met in official codperative 
relations. A goodly number of well-known representa- 
tives of both bodies of Friends were in attendance. 
There had been previously two meetings of the Joint 
Committee of Arrangements, composed of members of 
the Representative Committees of the two yearly meet- 
ings. The meetings of these committees were character- 
ized by much kindness and courtesy, with an entire ab- 
sence of constraint or any discordant note. At the 


commemorative meeting Robert S. Haviland, of Chap- | 
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paqua, N. Y., presided and read, with deep feeling, the 
goth psalm. His reading was followed by a brief silence, 
—a silence which could be felt,—and a prayer, spiritual, 
uplifting, and helpful, by Ruth S. Murray, a highly es- 
teemed minister of the Twentieth Street Yearly Meeting. 
After a brief, but most fitting and appropriate opening 
address, Robert S. Haviland next introduced James 
Wood, of Mt. Kisco, N. Y., who is clerk of the Twen- 
tieth Street Yearly Meeting, a man of catholic spirit and 
of superior qualities of mind and heart, who read a paper 
of great historic interest, giving an account of the New 
York Yearly Meeting from its origin to the separation in 
1828. Marianna W. Chapman, of Brooklyn, was next 
introduced, and read a deeply interesting paper upon 
‘Women in the Society of Friends,’’ which was listened 
to with marked attention. Then followed a paper upon 
‘* What Friends have done for the World,’’ in the way of 
the promotion of religious liberty and philanthropy, 
which I may not assume to characterize. The concluding 
and a most enjoyable feature of the program, was the 
reading of a choice poem, written for the occasion, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Old Bowne House,’’ by Mary S. Kimber, 
of the Twentieth Street Yearly Meeting. 

After the close of the exercises at the Town Hall, the 
holders of tickets, as many as could gain admission, 
visited the old Bowne House, wherein George Fox and 
many of the early Friends were entertained two centuries 
ago. It is still in the possession of descendants of John 
Bowne, is in a good state of preservation, and contains 
many objects of special historic interest to Friends. A 
short distance from the old house, at the outer edge of 
the sidewalk, is a small granite slab bearing the inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘ Fox Oaks,’’ which marks the spot where stood 
the oaks under which George Fox preached when he 
visited Flushing in 1672. A very interesting souvenir, 
made from the wood of one of these oaks, now in the 
possession of Isaac H. Clothier, of Philadelphia, was 
shown at the meeting in the Town Hall, by his kind 
permission. 

As an object lesson of Christian courtesy and good 
will this unique celebration, shared upon equal terms by 
the two bodies of Friends, will long be pleasantly re- 
membered by those who were privileged to enjoy it. Nor 
will its helpful lesson be lost upon Friends or the com- 
munity at large. It is not, of course, presumed to fore- 
shadow organic reunion, but rather that, in the spirit of 
an exemplified fraternal fellowship, and with mutual re- 
spect and good-will, each body of Friends will go for- 
ward, in its own way, in the service of the Master, and 
of humanity, as led and guided by the light of to-day. 

Aaron M. PowELL. 

New York, Sixth month 3. 

HISTORICAL ADDRESS. 
Abstract of Paper by James Wood, of Mount Kisco, New York. 

The progress of Christian doctrine in the Protestant 
Reformation in Great Britain was by slow and irregular 
steps. During the reign of Henry VIII., the departure 
from Rome was more in outward form and government 
than in real principles, and much that was gained under 
Edward VI. was lost during the reign of Mary. 
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As freedom of thought and discussion asserted them- 
selves during the following three-quarters of a century, 
there was great commotion in religious affairs, and a mul- 
titude of sects sprang into existence. The national 
Church of England at first took but a short step in the 
new direction, and afterward increased the distance with 
great caution. The new sects took their stand with 
more or less disregard of the past, some upon one doc- 
trine or practice, and some upon another, but they were 
all, though in varying degrees, compromises with Rome, 
each retaining some doctrine or practice, some ordinances 
or ritualism, that still identified them with the system of 
the old hierarchy. 

If the crucial distinction between Catholicism and 
Protestantism is correctly expressed in the formula of 
Schleiermacher, that ‘‘ Catholicism makes the believer's 
relation to Christ depend upon his’ relation to the church, 
while Protestantism makes the relation of the believer to 
the church depend upon his relation to Christ,’’ then a 
remnant of Catholicism, more or less pronounced, was 
found wherever any churchly rite or ceremony was re- 
quired, or wherever any trace of sacerdotalism was con- 
tinued. It was not until one hundred years had expired 
after the Reformation began, that it reached its culmina- 
tion in the progress of doctrine by a severance from 
Catholicism that was complete and absolute. 

It was given to George Fox to see and to declare that 
the troubled soul can find access to and acceptance with 
God, without the intervention of any human priest, or 
ordinance, or ceremony whatsoever. His presentation of 
the doctrine of the abiding of the Holy Spirit in the soul 
of the believer contained the most exalting truth ever an- 
nounced to man as pertaining to his existence here. 
Thomas Carlyle has called this a revelation of ‘ the di- 
vine idea of the universe,’’ and it led him to declare that 
the preaching of Fox was ‘‘ the most remarkable incident 
in modern history.’’ 

With the spread of the new doctrine in nearly all 
ranks of society in England, and the growth of the new 
organization until the kingdom swarmed with its ad- 
herents, it is not our present purpose to deal. It was not 
long before the advocates of the new doctrine crossed the 
Atlantic, and the history of Friends in America began. 
As is well-known, its earliest chapters were darkened by 
persecution and blood, but they were made brilliant by 
steadfast faith and holy endurance. In considering those 
persecutions we must remember the times in which they 
occurred. Justice requires that we shall bear in mind 
how lightly human life was regarded, how little personal 
liberty was esteemed, and how hard was the public sense 
in regard to corporal punishment. In England there 
were almost numberless offences punishable with death, 
and the stocks, the pillory, and the whipping-post found 
victims with trivial excuse. 

Friends first came to America in 1656. The perse- 
cutions in Massachusetts turned the stream that followed 
across the Atlantic, and led to the settlement upon Long 
Island. Meetings were first held at the house of Lady 
Deborah Moody, at Gravesend. Lady Moody had been 
driven from Massachusetts, and in 1645 Gov. Kieft, of 
New Amsterdam, issued a patent to her and her son, Sir 
Henry Moody, for the town of Gravesend. The town 
was settled by English emigrants, and unlike the five 
Dutch towns which constituted the rest of the county, 
the records were kept from the beginning in the English 
language. Very naturally the Quakers turned to the 
Dutch for religious toleration. The Puritans themselves 
had gone to Holland to find religious liberty when they 
had been compelled to flee from England. They were 
welcomed by Lady Moody at Gravesend, and she soon 
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embraced their doctrines, and, having the naming of the 
magistrates, saw that they were not molested. 

The charter for Flushing was issued by Kieft in 1645, 
granting full liberty of conscience. Friends began to 
arrive about ten years afterward, and in 1657 two min- 
isters, Robert Hodgson and Robert Fowler, came among 
them. Stuyvesant had succeeded Kieft in the governor- 
ship and he soon had Hodgson arrested for holding con- 
venticles contrary to the Governor’s proclamation. The 
Dutch West India Company required ‘‘ the maintenance 
of the reform religion in conformity with the decrees of 
the Synod of Dortrecht, and not to tolerate in public any 
other sect.’’ This gave Stuyvesant an excuse for the 
persecution of the Quakers. Hodgson and others were 
arrested, and he was imprisoned in Fort Amsterdam, 
kept on bread and water, fined, repeatedly beaten with a 
tarred rope until he fainted, and finally was banished 
from the province. Others were treated with almost 
equal severity. 

John Bowne was the leading man among the Quakers 
on Long Island during the early years of their settlement. 
He had come from England in 1651, and joined the 
Friends in 1661. During the same year he built the 
house in Flushing, which is still standing, and which has 
been owned and occupied by his lineal descendants until 
the present time. At this house Friends held their meet- 
ings for nearly forty years. The meeting-house still 
standing in Flushing was built in 1696 by Samuel Haight 
with property left by his father-in-law, William Noble, 
who was a magistrate in Flushing in 1658, and left his 
estate for the benefit of the Quakers. Many placards 
against the Quakers were officially issued. 

An ordinance of the West India Company of 1662 pro- 
vided that ‘‘ besides the Reformed religion, no con- 
venticles should be holden in houses, barns, ships, woods 
or fields under the penalty of fifty guilders for the first 
offence, double for the second, and arditrary correction 
Jor every other.’ 

Under the authority of this ordinance we find that 
great numbers, including many women, suffered severely, 
both by the direct action of Governor Stuyvesant, and 
by his courts held at Gravesend. John Bowne was ar- 
rested Sept. rst, 1662, charged with harboring Quakers 
and permitting them to hold meetings at his house. He 
was imprisoned in the dungeon at Fort Amsterdam, and 
was sentenced to pay a heavy fine. This he refused to 
do, and was finally sent to Holland a prisoner, for the 
action of the West India Company in his case. After 
much delay he was released, and the following document 
was forwarded to the Governor and Council at New 
Amsterdam, under date of April 16th, 1663: 


‘*« We, finally, did see from your last letter that you had exiled and 
transported hither a certain Quaker named John Bowne, and although 
it is our cordial desire that similar and other sectarians might not be 
found there, yet, as the contrary seems to be the case, we doubt very 
much if rigorous proceedings against them ought not to be discon- 
tinued, except you intend to check and destroy your population, which, 
however, in the youth of your existence, ought rather to be encouraged 
by all possible means. Wherefore, it is our opinion that some conniv- 
ance would be useful that the consciences of men, at least, aught ever 
to remain free and unshackled. Let every one be unmolested as long 
as he is modest, as long as his conduct in a political sense is unim- 
peachable, as long as he does not disturb others or oppose the govern- 
ment. This maxim of moderation has always been the guide of the 
magistrates of this city, and the consequence has been that from every 
land people have flocked to this asylum. Tread thus in their steps, 
and we doubt not you will be blessed.’’ 


With this decree the persecutions of Friends and all 
others upon Long Island ceased. 

This decree is of peculiar historic interest, because 
it was the first official proclamation of religious liberty 
for any part of America. 
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John Bowne died in 1695. The records of the 
monthly meeting contain the following minute concern- 
ing him : 

‘John Bowne died at Flushing, the 20th day of Tenth month, 
1695, and was buried the 23d of the same, being about 68 years of 
age. He did freely expose himself, his house, and estate to the ser- 
vice of Truth, and had a constant meeting at his house near about 40 
years. He also suffered much for the truth’s sake.’’ 

Friends continued to come to Long Island in great 
numbers. Their meetings were established in the follow- 
ing order: Those at Gravesend and Flushing in 1657 ; 
that at Oyster Bay in 1660: those at The Farms, The 
Kills, and Newtown before 1676 ; Matinecock in 1684; 
Jamaica and Hempstead in 1692. In 1687 the monthly 
meeting ordered that meetings be held at Edward Titus’, 
Westbury, at Jericho, Bethpage, and Jerusalem. Cow 
Neck was established in 1773, Sequatogue in 1700, 
Huntington in 1728, Rockaway in 1742, Setauket in 
1743, and Stony Brook at some previous date. 

The meetings of Long Island were organized into a 
Yearly Meeting, and became independent of New Eng- 
land by the following minute of New England Yearly 
Meeting : 


‘* Ata Yearly Meeting at the house of Walter Newberry, in Rhode 
Island, 14th of Fourth month, 1695, among the meetings called are 
Long Island. It is agreed that the meetings at Long Island be from 
this time a general meeting, and that John Bowne and John Rodman 
shall take care to receive all such papers as shall come to the Yearly 
Meeting in Long Island, and correspond with Friends appointed in 
London.” 

The Yearly Meeting was held at Flushing until 1777, 
when it was removed to Westbury, and in 1794 it was 
removed to New York city. 

The first mention we can find of Friends residing in 
the city of New York is the record made on the 12th of 
8th month, 1681, when it was arranged that the meetings 
in the city should be held at the houses of Robert Story 
and Lewis Morris. We cannot ascertain when the first 
meeting-house was built, but in 1775 one was built in 
Green street costing £3,500. The numbers of Friends 
increased but slowly in that city. 

As Friends became numerous at Flushing they easily 
crossed the East River to Throgs Neck and became 
established in the town of Westchester, where a meeting 
was organized in 1685. In 1695 a step was taken that 
proved of great moment in the future settlement of 
Friends on the main land. John Harrison, of Flushing, 
with others, purchased of the Indians the tract of land 
now known as the township of Harrison. The purchase 
was made for Quaker settlement. From this tract north- 
ward there extended a strip of land between the Dutch 
settlements along the Hudson river and the English set- 
tlements of Connecticut and Massachusetts that was com- 
paratively unoccupied, and into and through it the 
Quaker stream flowed like molten lava through layers of 
rock. The eastern portion of the State was largely 
peopled by them on a line that extended northward to 
Vermont and thence to Canada. Then settlements be- 
gan through the central portion of the State and meet- 
ings were established, until in 1821 there were twelve 
quarterly, forty-six monthly, and one hundred and 
sixty-eight preparative meetings and separate churches. 

The Quaker position against slavery was of gradual 
development. At first Friends held slaves without objec- 
tion, the meetings sometimes assisting members in their 
purchase. Early in the last century they began to feel 
that it was not right to keep their fellow-beings in bond- 
age, and soon after they began their liberation. They 
next decided they must reimburse their slaves for past 
services ‘‘ when they had spent the prime of their days in 





’ 


the service of their masters,’’ and committees were ap- 
pointed by monthly meetings to determine the amounts 
‘*in justice to be paid in particular cases.’’ The reports 
to the meetings show that this regulation was generally 
complied with. Friends also made provision for the 
education of the negro youth. Finally, in 1784, the 
year in which the independence of America was acknowl- 
edged by Great Britain, Friends in the State of New 
York had completely freed themselves from human slavery. 

The period of the rise and rapid growth of the So- 
ciety of Friends in England and its establishment in 
America was marked by great religious zeal, by an earnest 
searching of the Scriptures, by an enthusiastic devotion 
to truth, and by a sincere, consecrated service in spread- 
ing the knowledge of the truth among mankind. It 
could hardly be expected that these would continue in 
their early strength and vigor. But time did more than 
merely weaken the forces that had been so efficacious in 
their operation. The points in which Friends differed 
from other Christians were distinctly marked in their 
character, and this caused them to be regarded as a pe- 
culiar people by others, and so to consider themselves. 
They gradually magnified the importance of their peculi- 
arities until they became matters of pride, and Friends 
came to regard their membership in the Society as some- 
thing that guaranteed a superiority toothers. Under the 
almost complete religious liberty of England and 
America, persecution and oppression had ceased and 
there were no assaults from without to compact the body 
and weld it into homogeneousness. Under these circum- 
stances inevitable dissensions appeared. Some differences 
in doctrinal views had existed in the Society from the 
beginning. People came to George Fox from every 
religious denomination, agreeing upon certain distinct 
doctrines but differing upon others according to their 
previous training or association. So long as they were 
busy in active work for others these differences lay dor- 
mant and all were eager in displaying and carrying for- 
ward their banners for the truth’ssake. When this aggres- 
sive work ceased and their hands were idle they had both 
the time and the inclination to criticize one another and 
to seek out their disagreements. In the writings of some 
of the prominent early Friends we find a marked 
diversity of views in regard to the person and offices of 
Jesus Christ. At the beginning of the present century 
these views were brought into general discussion. There 
seems to have been a lamentable deficiency in scriptural 
instruction both among the membership and in the gen- 
eral public. The conditions were favorable for strife 
and dissension. Parties were formed and much bitter- 
ness of feeling was manifested. At length, in the year 
1828, further unity had become impossible and the sepa- 
ration which had taken place in Philadelphia in the pre- 
vious year was consummated in New York. Since that 
date two bodies of Friends have existed side by side, 
each claiming to be the true successor of the original 
organization, and each using without distinction the 
original name. Under all the circumstances it is remark- 
able that the two have got on so peacefully as they have. 
Very wisely all discussion ceased after the separation 
occurred. It took long years for each to recover from 
the shock of the disastrous event. As this recovery took 
place each body has pursued its own course, has worked 
upon the lines of its own principles, and we can thank- 
fully believe has been enabled to accomplish some good 
for the church and the world. We can indeed rejoice that 
animosity is now a thing of the past, and that this day, 
the first in sixty-seven years, brings us together upon 
common ground to commemorate the faithful labors of 
our common ancestry. 
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POEM BY MARY S. KIMBER. 
THE BOWNE HOUSE: 1695—1895. 


O Quiet house, that now reposes 
So peacefully beneath the trees, 

’ Mid clustering vines and fragrant roses, 
And slumberous murmur of the bees. 


No towering shaft,—no sculptured fane, 
Records the deeds that here were wrought, 
The workers pass,—their works remain, 
The blessings of enfranchised thought. 


There gathered round this ingle-side, 
In sixteen hundred sixty-two, 
An earnest band, oft sorely tried, 
Reviled, proscribed, yet staunch and true. 


They had left English hearth and home, 
And all the world would reckon dear, 

With Him they loved, content to roam 
As strangers and as pilgrims here. 


The woods had been their meeting-place, 
Their temple’s arch the vaulted sky ; 
A living silence filled the space, 
Or prayer and praise ascended high. 


But when upon this chosen site 
His homestead rose complete and fair, 
John Bowne had claimed a brother's right 
With friends beloved, its cheer to share. 


The fire-glow fell on faces pale, 
Grave faces schooled in calm endurance, 
Forms spent and worn in noisome gaol, 
But eyes alight with hope’s assurance. 


The patient faith that naught could daunt, 
Outlived at last the stern decree 

Of Endicott and Stuyvesant, 
And Jesus set his people free. 


Hither came in love and power, 
The King’s ambassadors of grace ; 
George Fox himself in happy hour 
Once tarried in this favored place. 


Too long the tale, though sweet, to tell 
Of all who wrought the blest increase, 
Who labored in the vineyard well, 
And passed to their eternal peace. 


Fair lies the heritage they won, 
These loyal, fearless pioneers, 

For them their Master’s own ‘‘ Well done,’’ 
Comes echoing down two hundred years. 


Let us, who enter on the fields 
So dearly bought for our possessing, 
Garner the fruit our birthright yields, 
And seek in faith the promised blessing. 


Sing softly, bird, on leafy spray— 
Spring green, O grass, around this door, 
Breathe gently, winds, from Rockaway, 
Spare this old house a century more. 


THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN THE SOCIETY. 
Abstract of Paper by Marianna W. Chapman. 

In speaking of the position of women in the Society of 
Friends, very simple statements will cover the ground, 
but they are statements which involve a great principle. 
The position of the Society in regard to the public min- 
istry of women was in advance of all other churches. 
To-day, girls who have been born in the Society of 
Friends recognize with surprise, as they grow older, the 
disabilities of women in other religious denominations. 
There has been no bar before their doors, no conscious 
restraint that did not extend to men and women alike. 
Their fathers never established a school for boys and none 
for girls. From the first Friends insisted on universal 
education. Somewhere between 1650 and 1671, a Friend 
named Christopher Taylor, opened a boarding school for 
girls and boys at Waltham Abbey in Essex, afterward at 


— 


Edmonton. Another striking departure was the omission 
of the promise of obedience from the marriage service. 
It occasioned no disasters. None the less were they 
loving wives and tender mothers. As early as 1655 there 
are records of women Friends as preachers. In the 
earliest history men only held meetings for business, but 
as early as 1691 the men encouraged the women to do the 
same. This was the chivalry for which the world had 
wailed. Do not let us assume that it was, even then, 
wholly new in thought, for it was as old as Plato’s Re- 
public; but here were the first men who stood for it. 
In the United States the women’s business meetings date 
back to 1683. It was very natural for women thus nur- 
tured to reason that if there were equality and liberty in 
the higher walks of life, it must extend down through all 
the minor ways of progress, and we therefore should 
never have been surprised to find these women among the 
most advanced in asserting it to be the unmistakable 
birthright of women to do anything which God gave them 
power to do in any field to which they were called by the 
voice in theirown souls. What wonder that they came 
down from @he mountains to labor in the valleys, that 
Elizabeth Fry went into the horrors of Newgate Prison, 
that Abby Kelley Foster pleaded for the ‘ cruelly out- 
raged slave woman,’’ and that Lucretia Mott went to that 
London Convention which barred her out! It was this 
fervency of spirit, relieved from suppression, this aban- 
donment of soul to the great cause of freedom for the 
slave, that gave another impetus for the good that was to 
come into the world through womanly hands and womanly 
hearts, and through which all women were henceforth to 
be drawn toward a higher plane of thought and action. 
It was the seed of a movement fraught with world-wide 
significance, for in estimating the civilization of every 
nation there exists to-day no truer test than the status of 
its women. The men who committed the terrible Ar- 
menian massacres were the sons of mothers in Turkish 
harems ; but while it is true that nations who do not ac- 
cept light remain in bewildering darkness, it is as surely 
true that those who receive and follow must stand upon 
the grains of gold refined and garnered by those who have 
gone before to have their best increase. The new strug- 
gles on with the old, and in the rubbing of one with the 
other the dross disappears. In this friction are laid the 
solid foundations of generally accepted truths. Time 
warns us that we may no longer tarry among the pleasant 
and beloved memories of a departing generation, but we 
may turn from them with a feeling of devout thankful- 
ness for the blessedness that lingers about the simple name 
of the Society of Friends. 

WHAT FRIENDS HAVE DONE FOR THE WORLD. 

Abstract of Paper by Aaron M. Powell. 

“ By their fruits ye shall know them,” is a righteous rule of judg- 
ment. By this rule Friends may properly be judged. What have 
Friends done for the world ? 

Their first great service was to achieve, for themselves 
and others, a larger measure of religious liberty. They 
were ostracised and persecuted alike by representatives 
of Church and State. Of the sufferings and hardships of 
this early martyr period this generation of Friends can 
have little conception. The persecution was, perhaps, 
more wholesale in England, but, if possible, more vio- 
lent in New England. There were upward of 4,200 
Quakers, both men and women, crowded in the English 
prisons, many of them indescribably filthy and loathsome, 
at one time. There were ear-croppings, burnings, and 
all imaginable means of torture, and hundreds of deaths 
in consequence. In this astonishing record of cruelty 
and persecution New England had a bad preéminence. 
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Even Bostonians were extensively engaged in imprison- 
ing, whipping, starving, and hanging innocent, devout 
women and men. Edward Wharton was, by order of 
Gov. Endicott, arrested, led to the market place, stripped, 
and bound toacart wheel and punished with thirty lashes, 
so cruelly inflicted that ‘‘ peas could lie in the holes that 
the knots of the whip had made in the flesh of his back 
and arms,’’ and Mary Dyer, a true and noble woman, 
whose only offence was pleading the cause of religious 
liberty, was hanged by order of the Governor. Such was 
Puritan Boston a little more than two centuries ago. 
Our present religious freedom was, indeed, purchased at 
great cost. 

Friends, from the earliest period in their history, have 
been distinguished for their varied and largely useful la- 
bors in the sphere of what we know in modern phrase as 
‘* applied Christianity.’’ Friends recognized the Divine 
presence in the human soul, and that all men were 
brethren. 

It was this inward principle which led George Fox very 
early in his ministry, in 1671, to oppose slavery. It was 
Elizabeth Heyrick, an English Quaker woman, who, at 
a later period, enunciated the doctrine of immediate and 
unconditional emancipation. The slave-holders of Barba- 
does, as early as 1676, were so much alarmed by the 
preaching of Fox and others as to make a law to prevent 
the attendance of negroes at their meetings. Clarkson, 
in speaking of his preaching against negro slavery in the 
West Indies, says: ‘‘ Thus was George Fox probably the 
first person who publicly declared against this species of 
slavery.’’ Clarkson, who was not himself a Friend, also 
pays to Friends a most hearty tribute for their faithful, 
generous help in the anti-slavery and anti-slave trade 
struggle in England. 

In America opposition to slavery on the part of 
Friends antedated by something more than a century the 
modern abolition movement, represented by Garrison, 
Phillips, Whittier, Lucretia Mott, and others. It was as 
early as 1688 that a meeting of German Friends, who 
had settled at Germantown, Pa., memorialized the Yearly 
Meeting of the Pennsylvania and New Jersey colonies 
against ‘‘ the buying and keeping of negroes,’’ and com- 
menced the preliminary labor within the Society which 
ended in making it a disciplinary offence for a Friend to 
own or hire a slave, and incorporated it as a standing 
counsel in the Book of Discipline to abstain from the use 
or purchase of anything wrought by the labor of slaves. 
Preéminent among the early opponents of slavery in the 
Society of Friends was John Woolman. By his persua- 
sive voice in the ministry, personal visits, and appeals 
among Friends who were the owners of slaves, and by 


slavery in the several yearly meetings of Friends, and he 
also exerted a powerful anti-slavery influence among 
others not members of the Society of Friends. Anthony 
Benezet was another whose pioneer labors were most effec- 
tive against slavery. The yearly meetings of Pennsylva- 


nia, New England, and New York, after much prolonged | 


and patient labor, finally eradicated slavery from within 
their borders. In 1784 the Virginia Yearly Meeting made 


slave-holding a disciplinary offense, and with its action | 


slavery ended in the Society of Friends. It is note- 
worthy that in thus abolishing slavery within the limits 
of the Society from the higher consideration of Christian 
duty, Friends were not at ease with emancipation only, 
but were also concerned to make restitution for the wrong 
and injustice which slavery had imposed upon its victims. 
Nor were they content to rest with the abolition of slavery 
within their own denominational limits. In 1790 me- 
morials from the Society of Friends against slavery were 








361 
laid before the first Congress of the United States. 
Friends of that day also took an active part in the forma- 
tion of the earlier abolition societies of New England, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. All 
this was antecedent to, and largely helped to prepare the 
way for, the modern abolition movement. It was through 
Benjamin Lundy, who was taught in the school of Wool- 
man, that William Lloyd Garrison became interested in 
the great work to which his life was dedicated, and of 
which he was the successful and finally honored leader. 

The service of Friends has not been less helpful and 
conspicuous in behalf of the Indian than the negro. The 
world has never had a more striking illustration of the 
power of Christian example than in the experience of 
William Penn and his compeers in their relations with 
the Indians. Wendell Phillips used to say: ‘‘ Show the 
Indians civilization before you expect them to enjoy it. 
Do justice if you expect to receive it.’’ This is what 
Friends in their contact with the Indians have done. 
They recognized the Indian as a child of God, treated 
him justly and kindly, and were scrupulously careful both 
as to making and performing promises. Treaty obliga- 
tions on the part of Friends and the Indians have been 
faithfully and honorably observed by both. William 
Penn’s great treaty of amity with the Indians in 1682, 
has challenged world-wide admiration. It has been 
said of it that it was ‘‘ the only league between those 
nations and the Christians which was never sworn to 
and never broken.’’ Cruel and revengeful as the Indians 
have been toward others, who have treated them with 
bad faith, they have always been kindly and trustworthy 
toward Friends, whom they have recognized as their 
friends. While human history is read by men the record 
of the exceptional fraternal relation maintained by 
Friends with the Indians will be a most suggestive, honor- 
able, and praiseworthy tradition. 

In prison reform and in the humane movement for the 
abolition of the death penalty, Friends have also been 
pioneers and most influential helpers. George Fox, Wil- 
liam Penn, and many of the early Friends were so often 
imprisoned, sometimes passing long periods in jail, for 
conscience’ sake, that they often became only too pain- 
fully familiar with the filthy and unwholesome condition 
of the prisons in which they were incarcerated and which 
they made known to the authorities and to the general 
public. 

The labors of Elizabeth Fry wrought a revolution in 
English prison management, and were influential through- 
out Europe in directing public attention to the urgent 
need of reform in prison administration. Her beneficent 


| influence helped greatly to promote the thought that the 
his pen, he did much to promote the entire abolition of 


true function of the prison is reformatory, as well as 
punitive. Friends have been earnest and constant in 
their opposition to the death penalty. Their labors in 
this direction have helped greatly in England and in this 
country to lessen the number of capital offenses. 

Friends, from the beginning, have been actively 
identified with peace and arbitration and opposed to the 
war method of settling difficulties. Among themselves, 
when differences have arisen, care has been taken speedily 
to end them, rather by arbitration than by recourse to 
litigation or force. Thus have they, historically, led the 
way for the more modern movement indicative of the 
growth of a higher civilization, in favor of arbitration, 
local, State, national, and international. By much suffer- 
ing in times past Friends have attested their faith in the 
peace principle. 

In connection with another of the world’s great evils, 
intemperance, Friends have rendered signal service. As 
in the case of slavery, so with reference to intoxicants, 
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much patient labor was required to overcome the force of 
traditional social drinking usages, and the love of gain 
which in some instances bound Friends to the evil drink 
traffic. While even now Friends are not always and 
everywhere clear of all complicity with the still widely 
prevalent drink evil, it may be fairly assumed that they 
are much more nearly so than most other religious bodies. 
An intemperate Quaker or a Quaker rum-seller is, indeed, 
rarely known. As with the overthrow of slavery, so also 
in connection with the temperance reform, Friends have 
been largely influential and helpful by their example and 
teaching with others beyond the limits of their own mem- 
bership. 

One of the severest contests Friends were called upon 
to undergo to secure a recognition of the rights of con- 
science, was in connection with the disuse of oaths. The 
right of simple affirmation, which all Friends and others 
conscientiously opposed to the oath now enjoy, was 
secured through great individual suffering, persecution, 
and loss. 

Consonant with their view of the spirituality of re- 
ligion, Friends have borne valuable testimony against a 
superstitious reverence for days, pompous ceremonies, 
titles, and titled offices, as at enmity with the simple 
truth, and derogatory to healthful self-respect in the in- 
dividual. In simplicity, economy, and general thrift ; 
in the recognized equality of woman in marriage and in 
religious labor ; in the purity and sweetness of the Quaker 
home and social life; in the care of the poor—a Quaker 
inmate of a public poorhouse is unknown—these are some 
of the characteristics and qualities of a peculiar people 
whose presence, daily life and conversation have been a 
beneficent, uplifting influence for the good of many a 
community in many countries wherein Friends have lived 
and wrought. 

We commemorate to-day a two-hundredth anniver- 
sary, and enter upon a third century. Our thought has 


been turned, in retrospect and tender memory, to Fox, | 


and Penn, and ‘* The Quaker of the Olden Time: ”’ 


‘*O spirit of that early day, 

So pure and strong and true, 

Be with us in the narrow way 
Our faithful fathers knew. 

Give strength the evil to forsake, 
The cross of truth to bear, 

And love and reverent fear to make 
Our daily lives a prayer!” 


THE RESURRECTION AND ASCENSION OF 
JESUS. 
Paper read before the First-day School Conference, Fifteenth and | 


Race streets, Philadelphia, First-day, 
Elizabeth Powell Bond, 

Matt. 28: 2-20; Mark 16: 1-20; Luke 24: 1-53; John 20-21 : $25. 
Tue Great Teacher was ‘‘ faithful unto death.’’ His life 
and his message were a rebuke to the men in places of 
power. 
priests to make overtures for his betrayal into their 
hands, they covenanted with Judas for thirty pieces of 
silver. Soon, an opportunity offered for his capture, 
which was speedily followed by a superficial trial, and 
death upon the cross. 

It is recorded in the gospel of Luke that Joseph of 
Arimathea had obtained permission from Pilate to remove 
the crucified body, that he had taken it from the cross, 
had wrapped it in linen and laid it in asepulchre hewn 
in stone, wherein no one had ever before been laid. This 
hasty interment was made because the setting of the sun 
was the dawn of the Sabbath, which must be observed 
according to the Jewish law. The women who had 


| reassured them, saying : 
| feet, that itis I, myself; handle me and see ; for a spirit 
| hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me have.”’ 
| fish and honeycomb with them, and again opened their 
| understanding that they might understand the Scriptures. 
| Then he led them out as far as Bethany ; and he lifted up 





Fifth month 19, 1895, by | 


When one of his disciples went to the chief | 


| dead.’’ 





watched from afar the agonies of the crucifixion, drew 
near to observe the sepulture, then went away to prepare 
spices and ointments for the embalming of the body when 
the Sabbath should be ended. Very early in the morn- 
ing following the Sabbath, these women and others with 
them (Mary Magdalene, Joanna, and Mary the mother of 
James—Luke 8: 2, and Matt. 27: 50), variously named 
in the different gospels, came to the tomb bringing the 
spices they had prepared. The stone had been rolled 
away from the mouth of the sepulchre, and the women 
entering in, found not the body of the Lord Jesus. 
Instead, two men in shining garments stood by them. 
The women were afraid, and bowed down their faces to 
the earth, while the men said unto them: ‘‘ Why seek ye 
the living among the dead? He is not here, but is risen. 
Remember how he spake unto you when he was yet in 
Galilee, saying, The Son of man must be delivered into 
the hands of sinful men, and be crucified, and the third 
day rise again.’’ Andthey remembered his words, and 
returned to the eleven and told all these things unto them. 
To the apostles the words of the women seemed as idle 
tales, and they believed them not. Then Peter arose and 
ran into the sepulchre, and beheld the linen clothes laid 
by themselves, and departed wondering in himself at 
that which was come to pass. 

That same day two of the disciples went to a village 
called Emmaus, and as they walked Jesus drew near and 
went with them, and inquired the cause of their sadness. 
They did not know him ; and they told him in reply to 
his inquiry concerning their sadness the incidents of the 
condemnation and the crucifixion and the disappearance 
of the body of Jesus from the tomb. When he had 
heard their recital he rebuked their slowness of heart, 
‘¢and beginning at Moses and all the prophets, he ex- 
pounded unto them in all the Scriptures the things con- 
cerning himself.’’ It was only when he took bread with 
them and pronounced the words of blessing that their 
eyes were opened and they knew him ; and then he van- 
ished out of their sight. Immediately they returned to 
Jerusalem ; and while they were relating to the eleven 
the day’s wonderful experience, Jesus stood in their 
midst, and spoke tothem. They were terrified at what 
they supposed to be the presence of a spirit; and he 
‘Behold my hands and my 


He ate 


his hands and blessed them, and while he blessed them, 
he was parted from them, and carried up into heaven 

The gospels differ somewhat in the details of this 
recital. John reports Mary Magdalene alone at the sep- 
ulchre, and that she ran to Simon Peter and the other 
disciple whom Jesus loved ; and they both went into the 
sepulchre and saw the linen clothes and the napkin that 
was about his head. John says, too, ‘‘ For as yet they 
knew not the Scripture, that he must rise again from the 
Mary was left alone at the sepulchre weeping ; 
and Jesus, thought by her to be the gardener, asked why 
she wept, and whom she sought. When he called her 
Mary, she knew the revered voice. Then he said unto 
her, ‘‘ Touch me not; forI am not yet ascended to my 
Father.’’ John relates the unbelief of Thomas; also 
the appearance of Jesus to the fishermen. He does not 
record the ascension of Jesus. 

Mark’s recital has less of detail than Luke’s. He 
refers briefly to the appearance of Jesus to the two ‘‘ as 
they walked, and went into the country;’’ and reports 
also his meeting with the eleven whom he upbraided for 
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unbelief and hardness of heart ; and to whom he gavea 
final charge. Jesus was then ‘‘ received up into heaven, 
and sat on the right hand of God.’’ In Matthew, the 
two Marys came in the end of the Sabbath to see the 
sepulchre, and found the stone rolled back from the door, 
and sitting upon the stone the angel of the Lord, his 
countenance like lightning and his raimant white as 
snow. He announced to the women: ‘‘ Jesus is not 
here, for he is risen as he said.’’ As they went to tell 
the disciples, according to the bidding of the angel, 
Jesus met them, and they were permitted to hold him by 
the feet, and worship him. Matthew introduces the 
charge against the chief priests and elders that they gave 
large money to the watchmen appointed to guard the 
sepulchre to say that the disciples came by night and 
stole the body away. Matthew does not speak of the 
ascension of Jesus. 

The question inevitably arises concerning the record 
of the life and death of Jesus. Is it the language of exact 
history, or is it history touched with poetry? The study 
of the sources and authority of the Bible has come to be 
a science which only scholars can pursue. The scholars 
are not unanimous in their conclusions. Dean Farrar, 
who is a scholar, declares: ‘‘ Our belief in the Resurrec- 
tion as an historic fact, as absolutely well attested to us 
by subsequent and contemporary circumstances as any 
other event in history, rests on grounds far deeper, 
wider, more spiritual, more eternal, than can be shaken 
by divergences of which we can only say that they are 
not necessarily contradictions, but of which the true so- 
lution is no longer attainable.’’ 

Matthew Arnold, also a scholar, writes: ‘‘And the 
more the miraculousness of the story deepens, as after the 
death of Jesus, the more does the texture of the incidents 
become loose and floating, the more does the very air 
and aspect of things seem to tell us we are in wonderland. 
Jesus, after his resurrection, not known by Mary Magda- 
lene, taken by her for the gardener ; appearing in another 
form, and not known by the two disciples going with him 
to Emmaus and at supper with him there; not known by 
his most intimate apostles on the borders of the Sea of 
Galilee, and presently, out of these vague beginnings, 
the recognitions getting asserted, then the ocular demon- 
strations, the final commissions, the ascension ;—one 
hardly knows which of the two to call the most evident 
here, the perfect simplicity and good faith of the narra- 
tors, or the plainness with which they themselves really 
say to us: Behold a legend growing under your eyes /”’ 

It is not probable that the centuries will ever give up 
the profound secret of this narrative’s exact history. An 
illuminated soul dwelt among men to declare the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man; to be the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life for men. The Scriptures 
which had come down to him from the more distant past, 
he revivified in part with his fresh inspiration, and repro- 
duced in the beatitudes and in many of his utterances. 
The law from out the past which he found dominating 
men ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor and hate thine 
enemy,’’ he annulled for the law which he was sent into 
the world to declare: ‘‘ Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, Go good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them that despitefully use you and persecute you.’’ 
It is easy to believe that a soul charged with this message, 
living so near to the Divine that he was felt to speak 
with authority, could so minister to the souls of men that 
he would seem to be endowed with miraculous power. It 
was inevitable that the Law-giver sent to promulgate this 
new law of love in human relations, would be felt to be 
a reproach to the administrators of the old law of “‘ eye 
for eye and tooth for tooth,’’ and would have to lay down 
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his life in bearing his testimony. The story of his teach- 
ing and of his personal majesty has passed from mouth to 
mouth in an age when men demanded outward ‘signs ’’ 
in vindication of Divine authority; when the healing 
power, which to this day is the gift of some, was counted 
miraculous ; when men expressed in outward forms their 
conceptions of God. First as oral tradition the story 
made its way among men; in after years it was written, 
and from hand to hand of human copyists, was brought 
forward to later times. The connected records of three 
centuries are lost. From the fourth century comes the 
earliest complete manuscript from which it is derived for 
us. [ am constrained to believe that poetry, the inti- 
mate fellow of history, has touched this narrative in its 
transmission from generation to generation, making some 
details which appear as history essentially poetic, which 
can minister to us only as we are able to make them sym- 
bolic of spiritual things. Councils of men have assumed 
the responsibility of deciding and accepting what is his- 
toric ; the world is slowly advancing to the broader tolera- 
tion of according to each human soul the privilege of 
accepting that which most strongly appeals to his reason 
and convictions. It has been the habit of the world to 
find in miracles ‘authority for truth’’; the day has 
dawned for the acceptance of ‘‘ truth for authority.’’ 
Matthew Arnold, remembered as poet and scholar, did 
what he could to replace the foundations of miracle upon 
which the Church declares Christianity to rest—founda- 
tions more and more unstable as scientific methods of 
thought prevail, with the foundations deep and immova- 
ble of truth that is its own authority. The teaching of 
Jesus is its own witness that it is the word of God. There 
is no need that ‘‘ signs and wonders,’’ clamored for by a 
‘¢ wicked and adulterous generation,’’ should attest the 
Divine authority of his reply to the lawyers,tempting him : 
‘¢ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with ail thy mind. This is the 
first and great commandment. And the second is like 
unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’’ 

The Christian Church, made to rest upon this founda- 
tion deep and broad as the Infinite God, would be a liv- 
ing memorial of the Christ spirit manifest in Jesus ; 
there would be healing within its walls for all social 
maladies, as there was in the touch of his garments ; it 
would be a new Jerusalem, not glittering with gems and 
precious metals, but radiant with the peace and joy of 
redeemed and uplifted souls. 

The Christ-spirit knows not death nor sepulture. As 
we are enabled to make ourselves at one with this spirit, 
do we come closer and closer to the Divine, knowing 
more and more his will and doctrine. And as this 
knowledge grows, do ‘‘ life and immortality come to 
light.”’ 


THE maelstrom attracts more notice than the quiet 
fountain, a comet draws more attention than the steady 
star; but it is better to be the fountain than the mael- 
strom, and star than comet, following out the sphere and 
orbits of quiet usefulness in which God places us.—/oha 
Fall. 


SURELY woman should bring the best she has, what- 
ever that is, to the work of God’s world. It does not 
make a thing good that it is remarkable that a woman 
should have been able to do it, neither does it make a 
thing bad which would have been made good if a man 
had done it if it has been done by a woman. OQ, leave 
these jargons, and go your way straight to God’s work in 
simplicity and singleness of heart.— Florence Nightingale, 
in Congregationalist. 
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SELF-RESPECTING INDEPENDENCE. 


In view of the increasing desire on the part of sympa- | 


thetic and philanthropic people to improve the condition 
of humanity, especially the feeble and the aged, some 
anxiety has been aroused lest there be in all this effort, a 
loss sustained ; loss of that self-respect that comes from 
ability to care for one’s self; loss of that independence 
of spirit that would limit one’s desires to that alone which 
one can procure forones self. The concern is worthy 
of thought, and challenges investigation 

But we must always bear in mind the circumstances 
and conditions of the time in which we live. There 
never was a time when there were more self-supporting 
men and women than to-day. If there is any ground 
for fear that the trend of child-training mow is in the 
direction of idleness, it cannot be charged upon the past 
or present acting generation. That we have grown ac- 
customed to too lavish expenditure on what are really 
non-essentials is probably true, and to beregretted. But 
it must be remembered that with the increased civilization 
and greater culture of the age, it is almost an impossibility 
to return to the close economies of a century ago, when 
simplicity of living and small social requirements were 
the rule and not the exception. Greater knowledge along 
all the lines of advancing intelligence, makes its im- 
perative demands and calls for the cultivation of a wisdom 
that will use all things in moderation. Yet with all the 
wisdom and care we exercise over our physical bodies 
accidents are constantly occurring—and the skillful treat- 
ment of these leads to an increased expenditure over the 
blundering practices of years ago, but is productive of in- 
finitely finer results—so that with all our care and moderate 
living we are often witnesses to cases of deprivation of means 
of subsistence, by the accident of loss that could not be 
foretold or guarded against. It is therefore commendable 
to cultivate the benevolent spirit and by the association 
of means, not rejecting even that which is comparable 
to ‘* the widow’s mite,’’ try to give aid to those unable to 
procure comfort for themselves ; and we only carry out 
the instructions of the Master by so doing. 

We must at the same time, however, continue to train 
the children of each generation to limit their desires to what 
they can with the aid of parent, guardian, or individually, 


procure ; and if at any time they do receive help, teach | 


them to consider this but as a loan to be passed on to others | 
| Joshua W. Booth, Fifth month 29, 1895, Sarah E., widow of Andrew 


when opportunity comes to them to dispense aid. And 
always impress upon them the fact that there is an old age 
ahead that will need a strength and support that cannot 
then beearned. A strength of body that will come from 
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judicious care and good habits from youth upward, a sup- 
port that has grown from means honestly earned and well 
preserved. Given this training none need be anxious lest 
there be a loss of self-respecting independence. 


THE account of the bi-centennial meeting at Flushing, 
L. I., on the 29th ult., and the papers presented there, 
will be read, we feel sure, with much interest. No re- 
cent action by any of the bodies of Friends—in the East 
at least, —has occasioned more comment and it has been 
uniformally of a favorable character. We are sincerely 
glad that the occasion was thus commemorated. 


ATTENTION is called to the general meeting of the Phil- 
anthropic Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, at 
15th and Race street, this Seventh-day, the 8th. It is 
desired that there be a good attendance of members of 
the sub-committee on the Indians, as Captain Pratt, of 
the Carlisle School, expects to be present, to suggest to 
the committee matters for its consideration. 


MARRIAGES. 


SLACK—SCULLY.—At the residence of the bride’s parents, in 
Newtown township, Bucks county, Pa., Fifth month 29, 1895, with 
the approbation, and under the care of Makefield Monthly Meeting, 
Joseph C. Slack, of Wrightstown, to Ella, daughter of John and Sarah 
L. Scully. 

SHARPLESS—YEATMAN.—In Kennett Square, Chester Co., 
Pa., Fifth month 22, 1895, by Friends’ ceremony, William W. Sharp- 
less, of Philadelphia, and Mary S., daughter of John C. and Margaret 
Yeatman, of Kennett Square, Chester county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


CLEAVER.—At her residence in Penn township, Clearfield Co., 
Pa., Fifth month 9, 1895, Mary Cleaver, widow of the late Charles 
Cleaver, and daughter of John and Sarah Blackburn, aged 69 years ; a 
member of West Branch Monthly Meeting. 

She was one that looked well to her household, and ate not the 
bread of idleness ; firm in her purposes, steadfast for the right. Her 
life was quiet and unassuming, and at the approach of death she was 
not in the least disturbed, but could say, all was right, all was well. 

N. M. 

EASTBURN.—At the residence of J. D. Janney, Cinnaminson, 

N. J., Sixth month 2, 1895, Beulah Eastburn, aged 67 years. 


GEST.—lIn Christiana, Pa., Fifth month 31, 1895, Sarah C. Gest, 
in the 86th year of her age; a member of Sadsbury Monthly Meeting. 

GRIFFITH.—At her home near Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, Fifth month 
21, 1895, in her 85th year, Hannah, widow of the late Samuel Grif- 
fith, and the last remaining child of Issachar and Jane Barton Foulke, 
formerly of Bucks county, Pa. 

She was for sixty-two years a member of Short Creek Monthly 
Meeting, and held the station of elder and of overseer for a long 
period. Her life association was with Friends; while strength per- 
mitted she was a diligent attender of meetings, and the principles and 
usages of Society were very precious to her. Her heart was ever 
tender towards the sick, helpless, and needy, and many have been 
comforted by her considerate care. For many years she has borne the 
weight of great physical suffering and has long fervently craved re- 
lease, giving frequent assurance of her confidence in all being well 
with her when this should come. To a large circle of friends, as well 
as to those of her own household, her graces of person and of char- 
acter must remain a pleasant and precious memory. 


LEEDOM.—At the residence of Ann Leedom, near Richboro, 


| Bucks county, Pa., Fifth month 29, 1895, Rachel H., daughter of the 


late Richard and Hannah Leedom. 
Interment at Wrightstown Friends’ ground. 


MERCER.—In Philadelphia, at the residence of her son-in-law, 


Mercer, in her 83d year. 
Interment at old West Grove Meeting ground, Chester county, Pa. 
MITCHELL.—Fifth month 27, 1895, Anna Martha, daughter of 
Mary Ann and the late Pierson Mitchell, of Philadelphia, aged 50 
years; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 
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PALMER. —At the residence of her brother-in law, Robert East- 
burn, in Yardley, Bucks Co., Pa., on the 24th of Fifth month, 1895, 
of consumption, Mary, youngest daughter of the late Mark and Rachel 
Palmer, aged nearly 50 years; a member of Falls Monthly Meeting. 

Interred at Middleton Friends’ ground, near Langhorne, Pa. 


PRICE.—On the morning of Fifth month 31, 1895, Charles C. 
Price, pr son of Charles C., and the late Mary Evans Price, of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, aged 13 months. 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING, 1895. 


At the meeting of ministers and elders, held Seventh-day, 
Fifth month 25, an unusually large number of visiting 
Friends were present. This was felt to be occasion for 
gratitude as an evidence of undiminishing concern for 
the welfare of the Society, and indication that the All- 
Father sends forth His messengers, because souls hunger- 
ing and thirsting after righteousness need their message. 

Seventh-day evening, at the meeting of the First-day 
School Association, sixty representatives answered to the 
roll. The report of the Executive Committee requested 
an increased appropriation for the purchase of circulating 
libraries, and one hundred dollars was added to the appro- 
priation made last year. Several Friends spoke briefly 
of the value and usefulness of these libraries. The 
epistles from other yearly meetings’ associations were 
read, and called forth commendatory comment. It was 
remarked that all were thoughtful, earnest epistles, that 


some were replete with valuable suggestion, and all pos- | yearly meetings, fewer evening meetings for business pur- 


sessed the merit of brevity. 

Concern was expressed that we should aim to secure 
the utmost benefit from these meetings, and it was sug- 
gested that much valuable time might be spent in the 
reading of reports, which would be better presented at 
some other time, leaving these meetings of the Associa- 
tion to be made conferences of teachers. We were re- 
minded that the child’s character is not merely plastic, 
and that the direction of its attention, the fostering care 
which stimulates natural development, are the offices of 
the teacher. And it was remarked that the surest prohi- 
bition of evil from the heart of the child is to surround it 
with good. 

The meetings for worship on First-day were memor- 
able occasions. The attendance in the morning at 16th 
street and Rutherford Place filled the house to overflow- 
ing, and earnest attention was given to the ministry 
of John J. Cornell, Mary Travilla, and others. In the 
afternoon, Rachel N. Mather, Rebecca J. Cowperth- 
waite, Wm. M. Way, Jeremiah Hayhurst, William Wil- 
liams, John J. Cornell, Samuel S. Ash, and Burling 
Hallock addressed the meeting. : 

[We have some notes of the remarks by the Friends who spoke, 
which we cannot take room for in this issue, but may later. ] 

The First-day School, at 10 o’clock, and the mission 
school, at 3 o’clock, were attended by many visiting 
Friends. At the former the recitation of a quaint little 
poem, ‘‘The Yearly Meeting,’’ by a little Friend from 
the infant class, was muchenjoyed. Frances N. Williams 
and other Friends, briefly addressed the school in the 
morning, and in the afternoon several Friends had help- 
ful words for the mission school. 

At the meeting of the Young Friends’ Association on 


First-day evening, many Friends expressed their com- | 


mendation of the order and spirit of the exercises. One 
Friend spoke of the Association as fruit of the plowing 
and harrowing done by the early First-day School workers, 
but we were reminded that the plowing and seed-sowing 
is never finished. It was suggested that the Association 
has solved the problem of préviding for those young 
people who graduate from the First-day School, but are 
not ready for work in the meeting. And in the lively 
interest shown by the young people throughout this 


| record as opposed to the liquor traffic. 
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Yearly Meeting was evidenced the value of the Associa- 
tion to the Society. 


SECOND-DAY, FIFTH MONTH 27. 


The business sessions of the Yearly Meeting began at 
10 a.m. In men’s branch the roll of representatives 
was called, and the reports from subordinate meetings re- 
ceived. Minutes were read for the following Friends in 
attendance from other meetings: William M. Way, Little 
Britain, Pa. ; Harriet E. Kirk, Samuel S. Ash, Rachel N. 
Mather, Philadelphia; John J. Cornell, Martha S. Town- 
send, Baltimore ; Jeremiah Hayhurst, Lambertville, N. J. ; 
Clarkson Heacock and wife, West Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 

The reading of epistles from Philadelphia and Balti- 
more yearly meetings brought forth expressions of gratifi- 
cation at the character of these annual letters, which 
appeared to be marked by renewed life. A number of 
committees for routine work were appointed at the after- 
noon session, the representatives reported the names of 
William H. Willets and Joseph A. Bogardus for clerks, 
who were approved, and they appointed. The epistles 
from Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, and Genesee yearly meetings 
were read, and gave rise to favorable remark. John H. 
Shotwell wished the meeting would put itself squarely on 
John J. Cornell 
expressed the wish that there might be, during all the 


poses, more opportunities for the young people to conduct 
and take part in, religious meetings, at which the older 
ones should not be prominent in the exercises. William 
M. Way, urged that we attend to the Divine Gift that 
comes to every soul born into the world; not to depend 
upon Abraham and Jacob and David, but to remember 
there are Abrahams and Davids to-day. Abraham was a 
good man because he worshiped the everlasting God, not 
through books or men, but through the light of truth in 
his soul. A desire was expressed that wider circulation 
might be given to our principles, at this time, especially 
in regard to peace. Henry Hallock deprecated our pass- 
ing judgment upon the Friends of the past. They did 
the best they could and it hurts us to have those whom 
we loved held up as beneath us in their work. John L. 
Griffen said we should not be true, however, if we did not 
admit that Friends have made mistakes. A Society with 
our foundation, and with right methods, would fill this 
house to-day with active members. 

At the women’s meeting in the morning, despite the 
heavy showers just at the hour of assembling, all repre- 
sentatives except one, who was present at the afternoon 
session, answered to the roll. Prayerful desire was ex- 
pressed that through the faithfulness of each innividual to 
the promptings of the Divine Spirit the meeting might be 
blessed. 

The reports from the quarterly and half-yearly meet- 
ings were read, and were indicative of earnest purpose, 
broadening interest, and growing appreciation of the 
principles for which the Society stands. The reading of 


| the minutes of visiting Friends occupied considerable 
| time. 


Expressions of warm welcome and words of earn- 
est encouragement greeted them. Welcome was also ex- 
tended to those who were present without minutes. 
Harriet E. Kirk, Rachel N. Mather, and other visit- 
ing Friends responded. Some felt called to encourage 
the meeting, and exhort members to continued faithful- 
ness, and some had come hungering for crumbs from the 
Master’s table. One said: ‘‘ It was not that I thought 
you needed me, dear sisters, but I needed you.’’ All 
were urged to be faithful to Divine prompting in the per- 
formance of individual duty, and a Friend reminded us 
that, ‘‘ Except the Lord keep the City the watchman 
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worketh but in vain.’’ The thought was expressed by a 
young Friend that the dividing line between youth and 
age in our Society is not marked by years but by experi- 
ence, and on behalf of the young people voiced their 
welcome, and expressed a sense of benediction already 
realized. Another was reminded that to realize fulfill- 
ment of God’s promise, ‘‘ I will never leave thee nor 
forsake thee,’’ we must hold ourselves in a receptive atti- 
tude. A committee was appointed to collect the exer- 
cises of the meeting, and the value of these to members 
prevented from attending these meetings was emphasized. 

The Epistle Committee was next appointed. While it 
seemed best to send only one epistle to those meetings 
held in joint session, it was felt desirable that it should 
bear the impress of woman’s thought as well as man’s, 
an i the committee was appointed to meet with a similar 
committee from men’s meeting to prepare an epistle to 
be addressed to such meetings. 

At the afternoon session, Samuel S. Ash, whose visit 
from men’s meeting had been appointed for this time, 
entered and after a period of silence, was engaged in 
vocal ministry. He felt, he said, that he ought not with- 
hold the expression of a word of encouragement and of 
entreaty that in the fulfillment of the fuller and larger 
requirements of the new century we might be found 
faithful and unshrinking in the performance of duty. 
He alluded to the advancement of women, and in closing 
said he would have but one word, ‘‘ Faithfulness,’’ with 
assurance that faithfulness to the manifestations of duty 
will sustain and give consciousness of the inheritance of 
peace. Upon the recommendation of the representatives, 
Emily P. Yeo was appointed to act as clerk and Amy T. 
Willits as assistant clerk for the ensuing year. The 
epistle from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was then read. 

It was felt to be a strong, earnest, suggestive, and help- 
ful epistle. A Friend felt moved to call the attention of 
young people to the point which referred to the mode 
of regulating amusements. That those amusements which 
bring abnormal excitement be avoided was earnestly urged. 

A proposition came from men’s meeting, and was ap- 
proved, that the meetings adjourn to meet in joint session 
on Third-day morning, to consider the Philanthropic and 
Educational Reports. 


THIRD-DAY, FIFTH MONTH 28. 


Third-day morning Yearly meeting convened in joint 
session. The report of the Executive 
of the Philanthropic Association was first presented. 
The report concerning the bill to introduce mili- 
tary drill into the public schools called forth much 
earnest expression. Allen Flitcraft, Marianna Chap- 
man, Aaron M. Powell, and others felt this to be an 
urgent call for the Society of Friends to send forth clearly 
and strongly a unanimous protest against the injustice and 
menace of this bill. 

The proposition to send such a protest to the Governor 
was promptly approved, and the paper prepared by Aaron 


M. Powell, expressing strong disapproval of the bill, the | 
apprehension with which it is regarded, and the injustice | 


of the measure was united with and directed to be for- 
warded. 


and the need for watchfulness in all the avenues of life, 


particularly in business relationships, where the conflict | 
of labor and capital tend to foster military spirit, were | 


strongly urged. 


was remarkably interesting. It illustrated the aggrega- 
tion of small undertakings, quiet educative influences, 
loving service, and unpretentious organization for helpful 
objects, into a power of social influence. 


Committee | 





A sense of responsibility in the use of the ballot, | 


| several Friends addressed the meeting. 
The general report of the Philanthropic Committee | 








The various departments of work called forth com- 
mendations or encouraging comments. The pitiful con- 
dition of the poor of the city during the heat of summer 
was feelingly portrayed, and we were called to remember 
that life to these, while many are enjoying the beauties 
of the country, is not a trance but a tragedy. It was re- 
marked that our possession of large, well-ventilated 
rooms unused in summer, imposes upon us a great respon- 
sibility. And it was suggested that a summer kinder- 
garten would be a boon to many poor children. The 
necessity for closing the Woman’s Employment Society 
during the summer months was felt to be unfortunate, and 
it was thought that if people could be found to oversee 
this work during the summer, its usefulness could be 
greatly increased. The fresh air charity, and a kindred 
association which furnishes car tickets, thereby enabling 
many to get to the large parks, were referred to. Allen 
Flitcraft felt constrained to remind Friends that the per- 
formance of religious duty is the root of philanthropy. 

The appointment of a new Committee of Representa- 
tives was referred to the Representative Committee. The 
report of the Committee on Education was read, and 
approved. Thecondition of the schools generally seemed 
cause for congratulation. 

In men’s meeting, in the afternoon, the report of the 
committee to visit subordinate meetings was presented 
and approved. A nominating committee was appointed 
to propose members of a visiting committee for the next 
year, and an appropriation of $200 was made for the use 
of the latter. The First Query was read. The answers 
to it gave rise to much earnest exhortation, not only to 
faith and faithfulness, but to a willingness to adopt our 
methods and our times of holding meetings to the changed 
conditions of our members. 

In women’s branch, shortly after the opening minute, 
John J. Cornell visited women’s meeting and spoke at 
length. He felt impressed to address many individual 
conditions. To those burdened with anxiety for the 
welfare of the Society his counsel was, to gather in in the 
quiet, lay aside the weights, and in confidence await di- 
rection. He pictured the disastrous consequences of in- 


| judicious daming of a stream of water to illustrate the 


effect of ill-advised restrictions which undue anxiety 
might impose, and pointed out that the course of a cur- 
rent might be diverted but not checked. He had words 
of consolation for the sorrowing, and messages of en- 
couragement for the disheartened. He dwelt upon the 
power of love, the need for charitable interpretation of 
words and deeds, and denied to any the right to sit in 
judgment over another. Harriet E. Kirk spoke at some 
length of the goodness of God, of the happiness of lov- 


| ing service, and of the accomplishments of life’s duties 
| through faithfulness at each succeeding moment. 


The epistle from Illinois was then read ; a Friend re- 
marked that it was interesting to note that this epistle, 
from one of the youngest of our sister meetings, begins 
with the first principle, and brings out most of the 
strongest testimonies of our Society. The report from 
the committee to visit subordinate meetings informed 
that twenty-six meetings have been visited and six circu- 
lar meetings held during the year. 


FOURTH-DAY, 29TH. 


At the meeting for worship, held Fourth-day morning, 
Frances N. Wil- 


liams broke the silence with prayer. Allen Flitcraft 


| cited the text: ‘‘ Godliness is profitable unto all things.’’ 


He defined godliness as goodness, right, purity, justice, 
mercy, kindness, and love—which he termed the crown- 
ing point. Robert Hatton spoke of the condition of 
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those who were scattered as sheep, and implored all who 
were wandering in darkness to yield themselves to Divine 
guidance. Isaac Wilson spoke, using the text: ‘‘ Son, 
thou art always with me, and all that I have is thine.’’ 
He dwelt upon the condition of those who have not wan- 
dered from the Father’s house. He declared the gospel 
of Christ to be one of hope. He believed men were 
designed by the Heavenly Father to be sons of God, and 
that they continued in that relationship by continuing 
true to their highest conception of and obedience to the 
voice of God in their hearts. Allen Flitcraft offered 
prayer. Rebecca J. Cowperthwait appealed to those who 
had wandered from the Father’s house to return. Jere- 
miah Hayhurst bore testimony to the great truth of 
immediate revelation, and to the omnipresence of God. 
Samuel S. Ash quoted, ‘‘ When the Lord is in his holy 
temple let all the earth keep silence before him,’’ and 
asked Friends to observe a few moments of reverent si- 
lence before closing the meeting. 

Fourth-day afternoon was spent by most Friends at 
the Flushing commemoration meeting, which is reported 
elsewhere. 

Fourth-day evening, the First-day School Association 
met. After the appointment of the clerks, Joseph A. 
Bogardus and Amy Willits, the report of the Executive 
Committee and a summarized report from the schools 
were read. Anna R. Valentine presented a paper on 
‘* Books for First-day School Libraries.’’ It was a help- 
ful, practical, suggestive paper and as a part of the pub- 
lished proceedings of the Association will be a valuable 
reference for First-day Schools. Harriet Cox McDowell 
opened the discussion. She had found many objection- 
able books among the various libraries with which she 
was acquainted. The ‘‘ goody-goody’’ book, the weak, 
if not vicious love story, the thrilling but impossible tale 
of adventure she had found by no means extinct. The 
lack of wholesome, interesting, and attractive books for 
little children she had found a serious one. The tend- 
ency to purchase cheap books of poor manufacture she 
thought should be guarded against. 
cussion we were urged to study the children, to know 
their interests, and to read with them. We were reminded 
of the parables of Jesus, and His quickness to point a 
moral. Kindergarten literature and SBadyland were 
recommended for the little children. 


FIFTH-DAY, 30TH. 


On Fifth-day, in men’s meeting, in the morning, 
members of the Representative Committee were ap- 
pointed, and the new Visiting Committee, a large one, was 
reported and approved. The Second, Third, Fourth, 
Fifth, and Sixth queries were read, with their answers. 
The subject of plainness of speech was brought up, and 
it appeared to be the prevailing belief that the query re- 
fers not to the use of the singular pronoun but to the 
spirit of moderation and simplicity that should govern 
all our words. 

In the afternoon the report of the Representative 
Committee was presented, also that of the committee 
appointed to republish the directory of the Yearly Meet- 
ing. The consideration of the queries was completed. 
The draft of the epistle to other yearly meetings was ap- 
proved. The meeting closed. 

Women’s meeting, in the morning, was opened with 
prayer by Phebe Griffith. Serena A. Minard bore testi- 
mony to the sufficiency of the grace of God to the de- 
velopment of the human soul. She appealed to us to 
yield more fully to the Divine intelligence. A summary 
of the exercises of previous meetings was presented and 
approved. The report of the committee to nominate a 
visiting committee was united with. Some expression 





In the general dis- | 





was made as to the importance of the social religious 
duties of the Society, and the responsibility of every 
member in relation to them. The mutual strength re- 
sulting from the united service of age and youth in this 
duty was remarked, and loving messages of encourage- 
ment were voiced. The minutes of last year were then 
read, after which the queries were taken up. Some 
peculiar circumstances affecting several of the smaller 
meetings made the answer to the first somewhat compli- 
cated. It was thought on the whole to be an encouraging 
response. Phebe Griffith, Harriet E. Kirk and others, 
dwelt upon the importance of the duty of prompt and 
regular attendance at meetings. It was felt to be a 
reasonable service, and a source of spiritual growth. 
The privileges and responsibility of a membership which 
recognizes woman’s call to the ministry and her equality 
in the transaction of the business of the Society were 
emphasized. The Second Query elicited considerable 
expression regarding exercise of the cardinal virtue, love. 
The silent radiation of heart impulses, which might never 
find vocal expression, was referred to, and the necessity 
for guarding one’s thoughts reminded a young Friend 
that ‘‘ our minds are like wayside inns. We are not re- 
sponsible for those who enter, but for those we enter tain.’’ 
We were urged to credit people with rizht motives, 

In the afternoon the sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth 
queries, with their answers, were read. The committee 
to examine the treasurer’s accounts reported them to be 
satisfactory. The report of the Yearly Meeting’s Rep- 
resentative Committee was read. This informed the 
meeting that the bi-centennial at Flushing had been held 
as proposed, and had been a noteworty aud satisfactory 
occasion. Several Friends spoke briefly of this meeting 
as one of peculiar interest, and felt grateful that after a 
total separation of 67 years the two yearly meetings 
could unite to commemorate the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of their common beginning. The report of the 
Visiting Committee was approved and $200 was appro- 
priated for its use. Essays of epistles to the yearly meet- 
ings with which this meeting corresponds were read, and 
after a few verbal changes, were approved. One Friend 
had been particularly pleased with the remark that while 
all do not think and feel in the same way, all are directed 
by the same spirit, and that though we cannot all see 
alike, we are united in love. 

A letter addressed to the Yearly Meeting by a Balti- 
more Friend was read. This loving message from one 
standing at the borders of the life beyond touched many 
hearts, and the clerk was directed to prepare a suitable 
reply. A minute in memorial of Amanda K. Miller, a 
former clerk of this yearly meeting, and for several years 
a teacher at Friends’ Seminary, was read and recorded. 
Affectionate messages of farewell and loving admonition 
to continued faithfulness closed the last session of the 
yearly meeting. 


LITTLE by little, when a man prays, he ceases to make 


supplications alone. He prays because it is a comfort to 
pray. I go and see friends, not because I have anything 
to ask of them. Ido not want their bread ; I donot 
want their silver and gold; I do not want their things ; 
I want them. It isa joyful experience to be in their 
company. And prayer has preéminently that element in 
it. It is communion with God. It is being in his con- 
scious presence. It is keeping company that it is good 
for anybody to keep. It is interchange of thought. It 
is pouring out our souls before God. It takes us out of 
our narrow, selfish petitions, and brings us into the com- 
panionship of God, which we seek because it is so sweet 
and blessed. —H. W. Beecher. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


Bucks QUARTERLY MEETING, at Buckingham, on the 3oth 
ult. (Fifth-day of last week), was largely attended, and 
regarded as a noteworthy occasion. In the first meeting 
Joseph B. Livezey and Isaac Wilson spoke at length, 
Walter Laing briefly. The proceedings in the business 
meeting included the report of the Temperance Commit- 
tee, which was approved. A nominating committee was 
appointed to bring forward to next meeting the names of 
suitable persons to serve as a Philanthropic Labor Com- 
mittee. The particular advices contained in the Revised 
Book of Discipline were read by the clerks, and listened 
to with a good degree of interest. The meeting closed 
about two o’clock, making it a pretty long session for 
those who attended promptly at 1o. 





A meeting of the executive committees of the three 
general conferences which met at Chappaqua last year,— 
First-day School, Philanthropic Union, and Religious,— 
has been arranged to be held at Coldstream, Ontario, 
Canada, late in the Eighth month. Coldstream is near 
London, and west of Niagara Falls. 
be taken by those who attend, going by the Falls, and 
returning down Lake Ontario, and the St. Lawrence. 
Our friend Isaac Wilson, who lives some three hundred 
miles east of Coldstream, at Bloomfield, in Prince Ed- 
ward county, on the north shore of Lake Ontario, desires 
those attending to visit his neighborhood. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 24.—SIXTH MONTH 16, 1895. 
THE COMMANDMENT OF LOVE. 


GOLDEN ‘TExT.—This is my commandment, that ye love one 
another, even as I have loved you.—John 15: 12. 


Scripture Reading: John 15: 12-27. 
HISTORICAL. 


Our lesson to-day breathes so much of ‘‘ the beloved 
disciple,’’ or ‘* the disciple whom Jesus loved,’’ that it 
may be well to recall the brief history that is recorded 
of him. He was, Matthew tells us, the son of Zebedee, 
and brother to James, and all accord to him a gentle and 
loving spirit, and one devout scholar adds, ‘‘ he seemed 
to have comprehended most nearly his Master.’’ It was 
to John’s care that Jesus from the cross commended his 
mother. 
message of Christ, that ‘‘ God is love,’’ and that our love 
must be ‘‘a living power,’’ a love of ‘‘ deed and truth,”’ 
a loved expressed by the keeping of God’s command- 
ments. Again and again he repeats this: ‘‘ For this is 
the love of God, that we keep his commandments 3 and 
his commandments are not grievous.’’ With John the 
motive for doing was love, manifested by the Father in 
sending ‘‘ his only begotten Son into the world, that we 
might live through him.’’ 

John became after the death of Jesus a prominent 
teacher of the Christian religion. He worked in Syria 
and Asia Minor. He was banished at one time to Patmos, 
where he wrote the book of Revelation and the three 
Epistles of John. It is thought that he died at Ephesus, 
99 A. D., having lived to the age of 94 years. 
TEACHING. 


Running through all the teachings of Jesus is the 
golden thread of love, that Divine attribute with which 
he himself was filled, and which enabled him to lay down 
his life for others, for, said he, ‘‘ Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.’’ 


A pleasant trip may | 


He first declared and preached the central | 


Truly sublime is the teaching conveyed to us in this | 
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lesson. Love is the highest of all attributes—the seal of 
the Divine Presence ; the one thing which distinguishes 
the disciples of Christ in all generations. By it all men 
shall know his true followers. If we love one another 
‘« the Spirit of truth, which proceedeth from the Father,’’ 
which Jesus promised to his disciples, will rule and regu- 
late our lives, and cast out enmity and the fruits thereof, 
—everything that will hurt or destroy. 

The Apostle Paul realized in his own heart the power 
of love when he wrote: ‘‘ But now abideth faith, hope, 
love, and the greatest of these is love.’’ Jesus 
came to bear witness to the truth, and persecution failed 
to deter him from fulfiling the Divine will. He realized 
the power which sustained him, and assured those about 
him that the spiritual Comforter would be sent unto them, 
and would bear witness of him. 

In this day, when we have not the outward manifes- 
tation as had those formerly, we still have this spiritual 
Teacher which cannot be removed into a corner, but re- 
veals our sins to our own understanding. 

‘« If I had not come and spoken unto them, they had 
not had sin: but now they have no excuse for their sin.’’ 
It might seem that the words of the text alluded to his 
outward advent; but, like many other passages in the 
New Testament it is capable of a beautiful spiritual in- 
terpretation, and as such applies to us in our individual 
experience ; without this inward law which condemns us 
for wrong-doing, we would not know that we had sinned, 
consequently would not feel the need of a Saviour. 

The close of his earthly existence was now drawing 
near, and in the clear light of Divine wisdom Jesus saw 
that it was only under the influence of love that they 
could carry on the work of the Father; therefore, he 
left this legacy to all who would be his disciples, «‘ Love 
one another.”’ 

Let us not be ‘‘ Friends ’’’ in name only, but in that 
| higher sense to which Jesus alluded when he said: ‘‘ Ye 
are my friends if ye do the things which I command 
you.”’ 





, 





LESSON NOTES. 

How rich is this lesson, sentence upon sentence! First, 
how can love be the result of a command? It cannot, 
except indirectly. The commandment of love means not 
that we can make ourselves feel love for others, but that 
we can and must control all dividing sentiments, cultivate 
| charity, and maintain harmony. The love itself is a gift 
from the Father, a constant flow from the Fountain Head 
| through the fields of our being. Christians must love one 
| another as Christ loves them, without flattery or thought of 
self, with a constant impulse to encourage and uplift. To 
lay down one’s life for one’s friends is not merely to die for 
them, not merely to live for them; but to live or die as 
may be required ; to be faithful unto death. Christ’s 
| friends are-they who obey his commands. ‘‘ Obedience 
| seems a harsh word to apply to friendship, but true friend- 
| ship is always obedient,’’ says Phillips Brooks. The wish 
| of a friend has all the force of a command and is gladly 

obeyed. Christ calls us no longer servants but friends, 
| for the sake of the sweet intimacy he holds with those 
who love him. He has chosen us, deliberately, rather 
than we him; and he has appointed us each our several 
lines of duty so that we should not stand idle, but should 
grow and bear worthy fruit which shall be eternal in its 
nature. He has chosen us, that whatever we ask in the 
name or spirit of Christ we may receive. ‘If the world 
hateth you ;’’—those first followers had much to face in 
| the way of discouragements. Now that the Christ-spirit 
has such a comparatively wide recognition in the earth, 
though temptations fail not, faithfulness draws love more 
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than hatred from the masses. Still we trust we are not 
<< of the world.’’ If choice be a necessity we must still 
choose the hatred of the world rather than any failure in 
duty. 
reason to expect a life of immunity from dislike and op- 
position ; these things come because persecutors have no 
personal knowledge of the Father. There is no excuse, 
now that the gospel has been given, for any who refuse 
to be drawn by it heavenward. How strange it seems 


that any who were favored to see with their own eyes the | 
works of mercy and power which Jesus showed, should in | 


the face of these have been able to doubt him still! What 
pains Jesus took, and his biographers, to note each ful- 
fillment of prophecy concerning the Messiah! The Holy 
Spirit bears witness of Christ in all his phases or mani- 
festations, and the disciples also can corroborate Jesus’s 
teachings because of their years by his side. Upon us 
now devolves their work, to bear witness to Christ in 
every way within our power, constantly, gladly, and 
«‘ with a perfect heart.’’ 


@ducational Department. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Nores.—The date for the regular meetings 
of the Young Friends’ Association has been changed to the third First- 
day in the month, thus omitting the meeting of Sixth month 2. 

The ’98’s class picture, purchased with the President's prize of $50, 
has arrived and been placed in the College parlor. It is a very beau- 
tiful etching of Durham Castle. 

The contest in debate for the Ponder Prize was held on Fifth 
month 31. The subject was: ‘‘ Resolved, that property qualifications 
are Necessary for Municipal Suffrage.” The contestants were Roland 
G. Kent, ’95, Howard agro ’96, Philip S. Kuauer, ’96, Han- 
son Z. Wilson, ’96, Arthur H. Scott, '95, Charles Kaighn, ’96. The 
prize was awarded to Philip S. Kuauer. 

Helen B. Smith, who received the Lucretia Mott Fellowship, has 
regularly entered her name at Cambridge, England. 

Dr. DeGarmo attended, in the interest of Swarthmore College, the 
educational meeting held during New York Yearly Meeting. 


GrorGE SCHOOL CLOSING EXERCISES. —The commencement exer- 
cises will take place in the Assembly Room of the school, on Fifth-day, 
the 13th instant, at 10.45 o’clock. A special train will leave the 
Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, at 9.15, stopping at Spring Garden 
street, Columbia avenue, Huntingdon street, and Wayne Junction ; 
returning, will leave George School Station at 2.30. The round-trip 
fare on this train will be 70 cents for adults, and 35 cents for children. 
A general invitation is extended to all interested in the School. 


APPOINTMENT MapeE.—Dr. Thomas A. Jenkins, Ph. D. of Johns 
Hopkins University, 1894, has been appointed Professor in charge of 
the department of Romance Languages, in Vanderbilt University, at 
Nashville, Tennessee, to enter upon his duties in the autumn. Since 
Fourth month 1 he has been assisting Dr. Magill in charge of the large 
French classes at Swarthmore College. 


Bucks County NATURAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION.—The meeting 
of this society at Buckingham meeting-house last Seventh-day, the Ist 
instant, was well attended. Dr. Joseph Thomas, of Quakertown, pre- 
sided, and Belle Vansant, of George School, was secretary. Papers 
were read, prepared by Mary Holmes, on local geology ; by Anna 
Scarborough, of Wrightstown, on “ Weeds and their Relations ;”’ by 
Professor George H. Nutt,of George School, on the “ Internal Structure 
of Trees;’’ by J. P. Hutchinson, on “Forestry ;” and others by Frank 
Ball, E. D. Darlington, Sara Williams, and others. Though the day was 
warm, the occasion was pleasant, and no doubt profitable. The fall 
meeting of the society will be held at George School the first Seventh- 
day in Ninth month. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.—The school will close a successful 
school year Sixth month 14. There will be six graduates to receive 
their diplomas. All of these graduating students expect to take ad- 
vanced courses of study elsewhere during next year. Pupils who have 
completed the course of study offered at Abington are usually able to 
enter college with about a year’s advanced standing. 

The faculty for the coming year are mainly the same teachers as at 
present. Louis B. Ambler will continue as principal. The other 
teachers are Helen B. Hillborn, literature and grammar; Clara M. 


We are not greater than our Master, and have no | 
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Price, Latin and mathematics ; J. Russell Smith, sciences; Bertha L. 
Broomell, sciences and mathematics; Rachel S. Martin, principal of 
primary department; Clara H. Gaskill, assistant in the primary ; Mary 
Butler, drawing and painting; Daniel Batcheller, voice culture and 
vocal music; Jenny E. Penckert, German, French, and instrumental 
music. Jessie McK. Gourley will continue as matron. 

It has now been two years since the school has been giving to its 
students an opportunity to acquire a thorough musical training, and the 
remarkable success of this department has led those in charge to now 
regasd it as a permanent feature of the school. The enrollment for the 
past year has been 121, the day pupil attendance never having been 
greater in the history of the school. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—A particularly interesting session of 
the Young Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn was held 
on the First-day evening of yearly meeting week, Fifth month 26, in 
the New York meeting-house. There was a large attendance, and we 


| felt much encouraged by the interest shown by our many visitors. 


After our usual opening silence, and the reading of the minutes of 
the last meeting, a committee to nominate officers was appointed, and 
the Finance and Membership committees gave their reports. 

Harriet Cox McDowell, our delegate to the Conference of Young 
Friends’ Associations, held in Philadelphia on Fifth month 13, gave a 
very interesting account of that Conference. Carolyn A. Miller, our 
secretary, reported that she had sent copies of our Constitution to 
twenty-two Friends’ associations, and in return had received copies of 
constitutions and programs from most of them. Brief comparison was 
made of these different constitutions and programs with our own. 

The report of the Literature Section was given by Ella B. McDowell. 
Reviews were read of ‘‘A Quaker Ideal,’’ by Francis Frith, an Eng- 
lish Friend, and of an article entitled “At the Friends’ Meeting- 
house,’’ ina Toronto journai. 

Amy J. Miller reported for the Discipline Section. She continued 
the account of their comparative study of the different disciplines, in 
relation to First-day and other schools. 

The Committee on Joint Section Meetings reported that they had 
arranged to hold four meetings during the summer months, in the 
shape of outings, the sections to take turns in taking charge of the 
meetings. 

Franklin Noble gave the report for the Current Topics Section. 
Mention was made of many events of interest, both locally and to the 
world at large. Among them were the action of the General Presby- 
terian Assembly in ceasing to acknowledge graduates of the Union 
Theological Seminary as ministers of the Presbyterian Church, and 
the progress of civilization in China, as the result of the late war. 

Leah H. Miller reported for the History Sectiou. She gavea 
review of the sixth chapter of Sewel’s ‘‘ History of Friends,’’ which 
treats of the sufferings and persecution of Friends in New England. 

The subject of the evening was introduced in a very interesting 
and suggestive paper by S. Elizabeth Stover,on ‘‘ The Office of the 
First-day School.’’ Avery general discussion followed. After a short 
silence the meeting adjourned till ‘tenth month. 


THE LIBRARY. 


WHEN Fremont, Stansbury, and other hardy trans-continental ex- 
plorers, traversed what were then our far western plains, they wrote 
enthusiastically of the great beauty given to the country by the bright 
purple of a plant known as the lead-wort., Amorpha Canescens. 
This pretty flower is selected for the frontispiece illustration of 
Meehans’ Monthly for the current month, and its egrliest history is 
given. 


An important paper on the “ Power and Wealth of the United 
States,”” by Michael G. Mulhall, the eminent English statistician, ap- 
pears in the current number of the orth American Review. It isa 
remarkable survey, from a foreign standpoint, of the energy and pro- 
ductiveness of the American nation, and will repay attentive scrutiny. 
In the same number Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts, 
discusses very vigorously “ England, Venezuela, and the Monroe 
Doctrine.” He maintains that England is very unjustly encroaching 
upon Venezuela, in the question of boundary with British Guiana. 


Harper & Brothers are about to issue a book by H. M. Alden, for 
many years editor of Harper's Magazine, entitled “A Story of 
Death.”” (He is the author of a well-known religious book, issued 
some years ago, “ God in His World.” ) Celia Thaxter, in a letter, 
1892, says: ‘‘I think that the very best thing that came to us this 
summer was the visit of Mr. Alden (‘ God in His World,’ you know). 
He read to us some chapters of his new book, * A Study of Death.’ 
Mr. Alden has been writing this profoundly philosophical book for five 
years past, and it is now on the eveof publication.”” It has, however, 
taken longer to complete the work than she anticipated. It will ap- 
pear this summer, or in the autumn. 
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In Scribner's Magasine for this month, Melville E. Stone has a 
very striking article on Chicago, giving three epochs in the history of 
the city, —Before the Fire, After the Fire, and To-day. The author, 
as the owner and editor of a great newspaper, writes with the fullest 
knowledge of the men and material conditions that have made the new 
Chicago. The illustrations, which on facing pages show Chicago as 
it was before the fire and is now, are from exactly the same points of 
view, and give in the most striking manner a vivid idea of what the 
growth of the city has been. The illustrations of to-day are from 
original paintings, and not from atin 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


Our friend, John Wildman, who was seized with sudden and severe 
illness while attendingPhiladelphia Yearly Meeting, on the 16th ult., 
was well enough to be removed to his home, at Langhorne, the follow- 
ing Seventh-day, the 18th, and has since slowly improved. 

Charles F. Jenkins, and wife, of Germantown, accompanied by H. 
T. Paiste and Edward Cope, Jr., expect to sail in the Cunard steam- 
ship Umbria, to-day, (8th), from New York, for a few weeks’ stay in 
England, Wales, and Scotland. They will probably sail home in the 
same ship, on the 28th of Seventh month. 





COMPLETE IN HIM. 
COLOSSIANS. 2: 10. 


Composed by Tacy M. Jewett,' twelve hours before her death. 


HE is able to keep you from falling ; Jude 24. 
Able all things to subdue ; Phil. 3: 21. 
To bind up that which is broken, Eze. 34: 16. 
And save to the uttermost too. Heb. 7: 25. 
He is able to open the blind eyes, Isa. 42: 7. 
Able to save and destroy ; James 4: 12. 
To make crooked things straight before us, Isa. 42: 16. 
And fill us with gladness and joy. Rom. 14: 17. 
He is able to heal our diseases, Jer. 30: 17. 
To make our maimed bodies whole ; Acts 3: 16 
Able to keep us from sinning, Rom. 6: 14. 
And make perfect his life in the soul. Col. 4: 12. 
He is able to carry our burdens, Matt. 11: 28. 
To rid us of anxious care ; I. Peter 5: 7. 
Able to rest us when weary Ex. 23: 14 
Willing our crosses to share. 
God's thoughts toward His children are 
precious ; Ps. 139: 17. 
All this, and much more will He give, II. Chr. 25:9. 
Through faith in the dear name of Jesus; 
Whatsoever we ask, we receive. Matt. 21: 22. 


1T. M. J. departed this life Tenth month 28, 1894, at her home 
in Lincoln, Va. She was a sister of our late friend Saml. M. Janney. 


CULTURE AND CRUDITY. 


THERE is one form of snobbery which is peculiarly offen- 
sive and exceedingly common among certain classes of 
people: snobbery which betrays itself in constant use of 
the adjective crude. Now, there is a crudity which ought 
always be condemned: the crudity of those who have 
had opportunities of passing out of the stage of ignorance 
but who persist in remaining in it; the crudity of those 
who, in spite of educational chances, hold to low standards 
and ideals. It is impossible to condemn this kind of 
crudity too often or too severely ; for it is a form of Phil- 
istinism which is both demoralizing and contagious. 
There is another kind of crudity, however, which is as 
reputable as perfection, because it is in the nature of things 
and is, therefore, inevitable. The crudity which is final 
is a thing to expose and denounce ; the crudity which is 
provisional is a thing to respect and protect. Ignorance 
in a man who might be educated exposes him to criticism 
and contempt ; ignorance ina child who is walking to- 
ward knowledge is a claim to patience and forbearance. 

Only a nature essentially brutal scoffs at the blunders of 
an aspiring child ; and a nature must have elements of 
coarseness and vulgarity which permits itself to make 








cheap ridicule of men and women whose aspirations are 


hindered by crudity. A really fine nature always respects 
that which aspires, and it makes little difference whether 
that which strives to better itself is still close to the 
earth or has lifted itself well into thesunlight. Tosucha 
nature there is always something sacred in the desire to 
grow ; and if that desire be handicapped by many dis- 
abilities, it is all the more sacred. In such a case there 
isan element of pathos involved ; sometimes the situa- 
tion is even tragic: and only fools find amusement in 
tragedy. 

As a rule, criticism of the kind one hears in ordinary 
conversation is valuable solely because it throws light on 
the standards and nature of the critics; this is the one 
element which redeems the superficial and silly opinions 
many people are always expressing about other people. 
And the frequent use of the adjective crude, applied 
without discrimination, awakens instant suspicion of the 
reality of the accomplishments and training of the person 
who uses it. Those who have just ‘ arrived ’’ socially— 
to use an expressive French phrase—are always the per- 
sons who scorn the pit from which they were digged, and 
look with shocked eyes and fastidious abhorrence on 
those who still linger in the regions from which they 
have just extricated themselves ; the cheap people socially 
are always those who talk ostentatiously about ‘‘ family.’’ 
For a kindred reason it is the cheap people intellectually 
who are so distressed by the crudity of others. They 
have so recently emerged from the same condition that 
they are greatly concerned lest they shall have brought 
any trace of it with them. These sensitive people are 
pained by contact with crudity in any form; they take 
refuge in their own little circle, and bewail the low stand- 
ards of those who surround them. They are appalled by 
the lack of taste and intelligence among the farming 
classes. If they happen to live on the Atlantic coast, 
they are depressed by the crudity of the West. They are 
much more concerned to protect themselves from con- 
tact with imperfection of knowledge or manner than 
they are to pursue perfection with whole-souled devotion. 
To stand uncompromisingly for the highest and best 
things is a noble attitude, and involves condemnation of 
any complacent acceptance of lower aims and standards ; 
but the more single-hearted the pursuit of the highest 
things, the more reverent will be the attitude towards 
those who are taking the first steps along the difficult 
road. It is a cheap culture and asham refinement of 
mind which ridicules or scorns the first sincere efforts of 
those who, finding that there is something better than 
they possess, have begun to strive for it. It is snobbery 
of the most offensive kind which draws the hem of its 
garment from possible contact with those who are still in 
the first stages of culture. But of this snobbery there is 
altogether too much in this country, where there ought 
to be the deepest fellowship between those who have en- 
joyed and those who have lacked the higher intellectual 
opportunities. In a democracy superior advantages im- 
pose responsibilities rather than confer immunities, and 
the trained man owes a peculiar duty to the untrained 
man. The deep instinct of the man who has had access 
to the finer resources of life ought to bring him into 
closest fellowship with his less fortunate brother. A genu- 
ine culture craves opportunities of sharing that which it 
has secured, instead of withdrawing itself into a privi- 
leged seclusion ; and the greater the need of others, the 
| deeper is its desire to divide its possessions. To a man 
| of such culture all aspiration is sacred, and crudity reach- 
ing out for growth is a claim for sympathy and help 
which has a divine urgency in it.— Zhe Outlook. 
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VOTING AND FIGHTING. 


It is a trite and well-known theory that ‘‘ all government rests on 
force,’’—that the bayonet is behind the law, etc. Here is an argu- 
ment to the contrary, by Henry B. Blackwell, in the Woman's 


Journal. 

AT a recent meeting in Brookline of remonstrants against 
woman suffrage, Mr. Edward Atkinson urged as an ob- 
jection to women’s voting, that government is founded 
on physical force, and therefore that a legal majority of 
voters ought also to be a majority of possible fighters, in 
order to ensure submission to the laws when enacted. 

But this contention is not philosophically or histori- 
cally correct. Voting is not fighting, nor is government 
based on physical force. On the contrary, government 
is the substitution of moral and intellectual forces for 
brute force. The primary object of government is to 
reduce physical force to subjection, and to make appeals 
to it unnecessary, using physical force only under com- 
mand of the mind and conscience of the community, 
manifested by public opinion expressed at the polls. 
Therefore women, having minds and consciences, should 
be represented by votes. 

As a fact of history, so far from government being a 
direct expression of the brute force of numbers, it has 
almost always been exercised only by a minority of men, 
and men least physically vigorous. Until within about 
100 years, in every civilized country on earth, a major- 
ity of men have been excluded from any direct voice in 
the enactment of laws or in choice of their rulers. 

Nor is it true, even in our own State and country, 
that a majority of physical force is represented by the 
legal majority at the polls. The educational qualification 
of Massachusetts makes our legal majority a numerical 
minority of men. The men over twenty-one who cannot 
read and write, and the boys of twenty, who are subject to 
draft in case of war, are disfranchised, while the men 
over forty-five, including the gentleman who would base 
suffrage on physical force, though exempt from military 
duty, still remain voters. 

The fallacy consists in ignoring the fact that there are 
other forms of power, even in war, which dominate 
physical force. Napoleon conquered Europe by a small 
minority of its men. Joan of Arc, a woman, redeemed 
France from English military rule by inspiring and lead- 
ing a minority of Frenchmen to shake off British rule. 
And in the normal social condition of peace, how much 
more valuable a votor is Hon. Edward Atkinson than 
John L. Sullivan, the pugilist, who could crush him with 
a single blow of his fist. 

It is literally true that government now and here and 
everywhere is a practical subjection of muscle to mind, of 
mere numbers to intelligence. A legal majority composed 
of women and men will have all the brute force of the 
community at its command, and the laws enacted by that 
majority will receive obedience as unquestioned as ever. 
The ‘‘ physical force’’ objection that ‘‘ women cannot 
fight’’ is contrary to reason, experience, and nature. 
Under every form of government brains will rule. It is 
time that the brains and hearts and consciences of women 
should be represented. 


ALCOHOL IN TyPHOID Fever.—In an article in the 
Union Signal, Fifth Month 16, Dr. Robert Dodds, for 
years a member of the National Temperance Hospital 
staff, gives a detailed account of his non-alcoholic treat- 
ment of typhoid fever, in which he asserts the rate of 


mortality has been three percent. Mrs. Kline, president 
of the National Temperance Hospital Board, says that 
in other Chicago hospitals, where alcohol is used, the 
mortality is from ten to twelve per cent. 











A LIBRARY ERA. 
Harper’s Weekly. 

THE trustees of the Boston Public Library have voted to 
buy, or to try to buy, the collection of philological works 
gathered by the late Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte. 
The collection includes about 20,000 volumes, in 120 
languages and more than 1,000 dialects. Most of the 
great libraries of the world covet it, and several of them 
have tried to buy it piecemeal. If the Boston Library 
gets it, it will attest the earnest purpose of the trustees 
to live up to their mural decorations. 

New Hampshire, the first State to authorize the rais- 
ing of money by taxation to be spent for books, has 
lately passed a law directing that every town in the State 
shall raise a certain amount annually for that purpose. 
Some one was suggesting the other day that the current 
quarter of this century in America would come to be 
known in time to come as the library age. This new 
New Hampshire law favors that conceit. The growth of 
public libraries, especially in the last decade, has been 
marvelous. The Boston Library has spread itself to the 
admiration of the whole country ; Congress has built the 
huge new palace for the Congressional Library; the 
three New York libraries have combined ; Chicago has 
become a great library centre; Mr. Low has planned to 
crown the Harlem Acropolis with a splendid hall for 
books. And these are only the more striking manifesta- 
tions of a movement that is discernible all over the land. 
Public libraries by the thousand, and really notable li- 
braries by the hundred, have been started or put on 
strong foundations within ten years. 

It is interesting to find it stated that this remarkable 
growth of public collections has operated as a decided 
check to the formation of private ones. Mr. Justin 
Winsor, of Harvard, said, the other day, at the opening 
of a university library at Evanston, Illinois, that it was 
notorious in England that the collecting of books by 
people of leisure and education had gone by, and that 
the same thing began to be apparent in this country. 
Considerable private libraries seem no longer to be neces- 
sary, because large public collections are so generally 
within easy reach. A thousand books or so are a cheap 
luxury for any well-to-do family with reading members, 
and are worth having for their decorative value as house 
furniture, if for nothing else, but to store many more 
books than that in an ordinary house involves a sacrifice 
of space for which the modern householder is apt to find 
other uses. And yet if one does happen to have house 
enough and money enough,a big room with books all 
around it, from ceiling to floor, is a delightful possession. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


ONE hundred and seventy dead blackbirds were lying the other 
day under the pine trees in the Ewing lane, on Jefferson street. At 
other places in the neighborhood numbers of the dead birds were also 
to be seen. Itis said that this great-mortality among the birds was 
caused by their eating corn which had been soaked in some poisonous 
solution and then thrown out for them to feed upon. Perhaps this was 
done in ignorance of the fact that to kill these birds is a violation of 
law, and perhaps it was not.— Newtown ( Pa.) Enterprise. 


—The Pennsylvania State Fish Commissioners contemplate erecting 
a hatching establishment for the propagation of shad, along the Dela- 
ware river in the vicinity of Bristol. The rocky shore along Lan- 
dreth’s seed farm is considered a desirable site for the hatchery, as 
there are no mud and sand to interfere with the successful propagation 
of the shad fry. 

—Professor E. E. Barnard, astronomer of the Lick Observatory, 
Mount Hamilton, California, has presented his resignation. He has 
had an offer from the Chicago University to take charge of the Yerkes 
telescope. 

— Daniel Webster’s sister-in-law, the wife of Ezekiel Webster, is 
living in Concord, N. H. She is 94 years old. 
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—George W. Stone, of Wilmington, Delaware, well-known to 
many of our readers, has been elected Treasurer of the American 
Unitarian Association, whose offices are at Boston, and will remove to 
that city. He has been a resident of Wilmington for nearly thirty 
years, and has occupied a prominent and honorable position there as 
an earnest and active citizen. 

—According to Dr. Kukula there are 119 universities in the world, 
with 157,513 students. Berlin, with 7,771 students, is the largest, and 
Urbino, with 74, the smallest. 


| 


—The annual parliamentary return of England relating to brewing | 


shows that over 900 breweries were closed last year, and that the num- 
ber of them has fallen from 10,000 to a little over 9,000 in twelve 
months. 

—Every article of food, says a scientific authority, should be kept 
covered until it appears on the table. Milk and butter should be kept 
in air-tight covered vessels. They take up every odor flying in the air, 
and are positively harmful to the stomach after standing uncovered for 
an hour or two. Not only odors, but the animalculz that fill the air 
are attracted to milk and butter. Uncovered jelly is a menace to 
family health, yet in two-thirds of the pantries in the city will be found 
half-used dishes of jelly standing uncovered. 


—It was the custom in the rural parts of England, and probably is 
yet to a great extent, for every attendant at a funeral to carry a sprig of 
rosemary, which is thrown in the grave when the last look is taken. 
Mrs. Seliger states that this custom is also followed in Germany, and 
that the rosemary is grown as a pot plant in many windows, and thus 
furnishes many a sprig for the mournful occasions. It is believed that 
the custom originated in a belief that Rosemary had the power of aid- 
ing the departing soul in its struggle against evil spirits. —A/eehans’ 
Monthly. 

—At a recent important public ceremony, the W. C. T. U. Bulletin 
says, of which the Duke and Duchess of Teck were the central figures, 
three ladies of the aristocracy drank her Majesty’s health in cold 
water. On the other side of the shield, a current news item says: 
**Queen Victoria has never suffered from dyspepsia. She attributes 
this to her eating little, but often, and to her taking whiskey at meals. 
She drinks it clear, without water.’’ 


—The American Medical Temperance Association at its annual 
meeting elected Dr. N. S. Davis, of Chicago, president, and Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, of Battle Creek, corresponding secretary for the coming year. 
A committee was appointed to discuss the question of the relation be- 
tween neurology and alcohol at the next annual meeting of the neu- 
rological section. 





ARMSTRONG & McKEL ‘¥ | 
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—The Beigium government has appointed a commission to inquire 
into the causes of the ravages wrought by alcoholic drinks. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


A FRIGHTFUL shipping disaster occurred on the 27th ult., in the wreck 
of the steamship Co/ima, of the Pacific mail steamship line, off the 
western coast of Mexico. She had on board 182 passengers, all but 
about twenty of whom were lost. She had left San Francisco on the 
18th for Panama and way ports. 


EXTREMELY hot weather prevailed in a large part of the country 
for several days, beginning on the 30th, and ending on the 3d. The 


| heat in Philadelphia and vicinity was unprecedented at this time of 


year, the thermometer for five days successively rising to about an 
average maximum of 95 degrees. There were many deaths in all the 
large cities due to heat prostrations. 


THE rebellion in Cuba continues, and some accounts from there 
represent that there are not less than 14,000 armed men engaged in 
it, and that the general feeling of the people is sympathetic with them. 


A HEAVY snow was reported on the 3d instant in the Cripple Creek 


| district, in Colorado. 


A POLICE census of the Canadian Northwest Territories shows the 
present population to be 86,851, of whom 13,345 are Indians. 


OFFICIAL information has been sent by the Sultan of Morocco to 
foreign representatives that the government is powerless to guarantee 
the safety of travelers, that foreigners going into the interior may be 
warned of this state of affairs. 


A BLANK form of application for those who paid the income tax, to 
use in making application for a refund of the money, is being prepared 
by the Treasury Department, and will be sent to the different collec- 
tors of internal revenue. About $80,000 will be the amount refunded. 


A DESPATCH from Guthrie, Oklahoma, says that the Osage Indians 
assembled in convention ‘‘ have declared the management of the Gov- 
ernment schools on their reservation to be corrupt and immoral; that 
they are being daily robbed by the licensed Government traders ; that 
their land is leased to cattle syndicates against their will, and their 
people all kept from prospering or advancing because of the tyrannical 
action of the Indian Agent in refusing to allow them to associate and 
trade with the white people surrounding the reservation.” 


DesPATCHES from Constantinople state that the reply of the Turk- 
ish Government to the proposals in regard to Armenia made by France, 
England, and Russia, is unsatisfactory to those governments. 


NOTICES. 


—e 
- Cincinnati. 
TLANTIC, 
s New York. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN, 

Pittsburgh. 
BRADLEY, 
New York. 
BROOKLYN 


New York. 
COLLIER, 
St. Louis. 


CORNELL, 
Buffalo. 


DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 
Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN, 
. Cincinnati. 
FAHNESTOCE, 
Pittsburgb. 
” New York. 
KENTUCKY 


(Common Sense 


dictates that you use materials when paint- 
Pure 
‘White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil are and 
have been the standard for years. You 


‘ing that you know something about. 


|know all about them; if you don’t your 
|painter does. 
ae amine the brand (see list). 
eee aoe For colors, use National Lead Co.’s Pure 
— ‘White Lead tinting colors ; they are the best 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL, re? and most permanent; prepared expressly for 
SALEM suem, mas. (tinting Pure White Lead. Pamphlet and 
rare, color-card free. 
da 5 NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


SHIPMAN 
, 1 Broadway, New York, 


Chicago. 
80 
SOOOHE CODES ETERS ESSE SEES FeReE SESE EEES 


To make sure, however, ex- 


H.C. BODEN & COMPANY 
OPTICIANS, 


Southeast Corner 13th and Walnut Sts. 

We do not attempt to make one style of Eye Glasses 
fit all noses. We can su ply all atyles. e make a 
specialty of filling Ocullats Prescriptions, and our 
work is unexcelied for beauty of finish and pro- 
portion. PRICES MODERATE. We will send an 


MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS  7e-slam cleaner free. on recelpt of @ two-cent 


S00 OOe CENT FSS ESOL TOSSES oe eOe LOSES HR HET ETEDT CED R SESE SSORETESESS SESE T RENEE CEES ER OES CeReEEESee EEE OEES SORES LESESERELeREES SeeETEe 


*,* A conference under the care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, 
will be held at Willistown Friends’ meeting- 
house, on First-day, Sixth month 16, at 2.30 
p.m. All are cordially invited. 

Amy W. HICKMAN, Clerk. 


*,* A Friends’ conference, under the care of 
the Temperance Committee of the Yearly and 
Quarterly Meetings, will be held in the meeting- 
house, at Wrightstown, Bucks Co., on First-day, 
Sixth month 16, 1895, at 3 p.m. The meeting 
will be addressed by Samuel B. Carr. 

All are respectfully invited to attend. On be- 
half of Committee, 

Susanna RICH, Clerk. 


*,.* Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Per- 
sons. Annual Meeting, Sixth month 13, at the 
Home, at 3 p. m. 

Annual report, election of officers, addresses 
by several persons, and other exercises. 

Friends are invited to attend. 


*.* Burlington First-day School Union will 
be held at East Branch, on Seventh-day, Sixth 
month 8, at 10 a. m. 

G. SHERMAN Potts, 
SALLIE T. BLACK, 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Sixth month occur 
as follows : 

10. Baltimore, Sandy Spring, Md. 

Genesee Yearly Mating, Farmington, 

New York. 
Haddonfield, Medford, N. J. 
Fishing Creek H. Y. M., Millville. Pa. 
Scipio, North Street, N.Y. 


} Clerks. 


13. 
20. 
29. 
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*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit - 
ing Committee have made the following ap- 
pointments : 

Haverford Meeting, Sixth month 9. 

An appointed meeting at Merion, 
month 23, at 3 o’clock. 

Reading Meeting, Sixth month 30. 

Valley Meeting, Seventh month 14. 

An appointed meeting at Radnor, Seventh 
month 28, at 3 o'clock. 

An appointed meeting at Haverford, Eighth 
month 18, at 3 o’clock. 

Isaac H. HILLBoRN, Clerk. 


Sixth 


*,* Circular meetings in Sixth month will be 
held as follows : 

16. Gunpowder, Md. (old house), at 10 a.m. 

East Branch, N. J., at 3 p. m. 

*,* The hour of assembling of West Phila- 
delphia Meeting for Worship, 35th street and 
Lancaster avenue, has been changed from I1 
o'clock a. m. to 10.30 a. m., commencing First- 
day, Sixth month 2, 1895. 


*.* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, will 
meet in the meeting-house, 15th and Race Sts., 
Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Sixth month 8, at 
1.30 o'clock p. m. 

The Sub-Committees at 10 o'clock, a. m. 

The Indians, in Room No. 2. 

Peace and Arbitration, Room No. 3. 

Colored People, Race Street meeting-house. 

Improper Publications, in Room No. 4. 

Temperance and Tobacco, at II a. m., in 
Room No. I. 

James H. ATKINSON, ) 
26 S. 15th St., Philad’a. } 
ELEANOR K. RICHARDs, J 


*,* Mothers’ Peace Day.—The friends of 
peace will commemorate Mothers’ Peace Day, 
on Second-day, Sixth month 23, at 1921 Arch 
street, from 7 to 8 o’clock p.m. A cordial in- 
vitation is extended to all. 


For ee 
Cleaning Silver 


there are many articles, a few 
good, many bad—and but one 
best; that is 
SILVER C N 
i POLISH 


Nearly a million housekeepers whe 
use it say it’s best; once tried 


you'll so ¢cecide. 
Trial quantity for the asxing or box 
post-paid, 15 cts. It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St.. New Yor« 


Clerks. 





Seven Pounds 
Ingram’s Fine Blended Coffee 
for Two Dollars. 


William S. Ingram, Tea Dealer, 
31 N, Second St., Philadelpnia, Pa. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exereised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3500 persons, reaching, say, 16,000 read- 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver 
tisement. 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 
seeing the advertisement in this paper. “Wg 
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pee When our readers answer an |. 





ea WILLIAM HEACOCK, 24. 7 ! 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS, / 
iN THE WORLD ; 


Undertaker & Embalmer ian [oe CHURCH FURN/ SHINCS <a 


1313 Vine Street, Philada. EOE 
TELEPHONE 4036, 
Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 


1226 North Fifteenth Street, og 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
|1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Carpets and Wall Papers 


All the Newest Designs from the vest manufac- 
turers, in Axminsters, Moquettes, Brussels, and 
| Ingrain Carpets. Also, a Compiete Line of Wall 


Write THE ECAN TRUSS CO. 
| Papers in elegant Colors and Styles, from the lowest 
to the highest grade made. Al! at lowest prices. 


35 Huron St., ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
us HOWARD THOMAS & BRO., 


‘JUST PUBLISHED 
927 MARKET sTREET. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 
THE SPRING’S THE THING 
makes THE EGAN TRUSS 


3 makes 
A constant and unerring 


so helpful. 
places, relieves & CURES RUPTURE 


pressure that re- 

No other like it. A painless_and permanent 
remedy forall cases of rupture. Fully Guaran- 
teed. 1000's of testimonials and physicians endorse- 
ments. Used by the government for pensioners. 








‘The Old Red School House” | 


BY ELIZABETH LLOYD. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Price, 65 cts. ; 75 cts. by mail. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila’da, Pa. | 


NOW READY. 
A Chronology of the Society of Friends, 


By ALICE N. TOWNSEND. 


Published by Friends’ Book Association for Phila- 
delphia Young Friends’ Association. 


Price, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents, 
Send orders to 


Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race St, Phita. 


‘*The Quaker Ideal.’’ 
By FRANCIS FRITH. 


LONDON EDITION. 


Price, in paper binding, 35 cents; in cloth binding, 
ny cents. Imported and for sale by 


Friends’ Book Association, 


8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 


DO YOU KNOW 


eptemieaniadeeieiedl” 


} 
| 


That a little money spent with us 
will make you happier? What is 
more cheering than a bright, tasty 
paper on the walls of your home? 
Nothing furnishes like Wad/ Paper 
for the money. Come, let us 
cheer you up a bit. 


Fidelity Wall Paper Company. 
12 'N. ELEVENTH ST., PHILA. 


Two Doors from Market Street. 





‘The Perfect Underwear 
for Spring and Summer 


January 1, 1895, ‘Jaeger ” 


Prices Greatly Reduced 

Spring and Summer Underwear, to best fulfil its 
purpose, should be pure wool, light in texture 
and made so as to insure perfect absorption. 
There is never any deterioration in Jaeger un- 
derwear. The material is always pure wool, 
the finish always the best 


PHILADELPHIA DEPOT 
DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Woolen System Co, 
| $. C. HANCOCK, Proprietor 1104 Chestnut St. 


John Faber Miller, “X.cravows Po” 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 


AROLINE RAU, 7% Spring Garden Bt. 


Plain [iillinery, 


MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


RUBBER GARDEN HOSE 


PLAIN BONNET MAKER, | Headquarters Globe Rubber Com- 


first door ab. Franklin 8t., | ny’ . 
720 Wallace Street, ‘ south side), Phila. = y’s Goods 
ne i These goods being made by a reliable and well- 
| known Rubber Co., are sold to be as represented, and 
| can be depended upon to give entire satisfaction. 


A Fair Hose, - 
A Good Hose, - 
A Very Good Hose, 
An Extra Heavy Hose 15c. 
Reels 75 cents, and all attachments at low figures, 


SEND YOUR ORDER BY MAIL 


E. L. PEIRCE, 


9 North Second Street, Philadelphia, 
1 


MARY E. WATERS, 





CHARLES BURTON, 


. ; : 
Practical House and Sign Painter, | Te. per foot. 
0. 


we ”* 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Phiiadelphia, Pa 





RICHARDS & sHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, | 
Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
8S. R. Richa 


D8, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street | 
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A Cream of Tarter Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U.S. Government Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, | 

106 Wall St., New York. 


| 
| 
Absolutely Pure. | 
| 


Fearon & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, | 


104 S, Fifth Street, Philad’a. 


High Grade Investment Securities a specialty. 
Leng Distance Telephone 1971. 


0 City Warrants at par, | 
offering exceptional security. Also, | 

7 per cent. and 6 per cent. First Mort- | 

gages. Political and other conditions | 

very favorable for COLORADO IN- | 

VESTMENTS. Best references. 

0 Hardly any foreclosures the past 
four years. 


Wm. C. Allen, 728 Cooper Bullding, Denver, Colo, 


Street Railway Bonds 


Some Trolley Lines in Pennsylvania yielding 
6 per cent. free of tax. 


Municipal Warrants 


There are no better short term investments on 
the market at present | 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 
DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


j 
' 


- MERCHANTS’ | 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 
Capital (subscribed), . . + $500,000.00 
Capital (paid in), . -% scp oeene 
U Profits,. . . ; 10,492.06 

Interest allowed om Deposits. Titles to Real | 
Estate insured done. Loans 
made on M . Surety | 
entered for A The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from #2 and up 

per annum. 
Joszru R. RHOADS, President. 

Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President, 

Rosert Morris Ear .y, Sec’y amd Treas. 


| JOHN A. BROWN, Jz., 
| BENJAMIN W. 
| JOHN B. GARRETT, 


| @ Surpivus of over Toeee MILLIONS. 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a Generat Trust and BANKING Bustvess. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 
EXecuTor, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE,—executing Trusts of every kind,—RecEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc. etc. 
Interest or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non -residents, ete., etc. 


Vice- Presidents, and Treasurer, 
Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. Ww M. Byrn. 
Executive Comm : 


attee : 
William H. Bosley, Chairman; George B. Baker, Henry C. Matthews, J. Harry Lee, Henry King. 


THE GI R AR D CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 


ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. 


Rxecutes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 


President, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. 





OFFICERS 

EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer. 
MATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 

MANAGERS 
WILLIAM H. 
GEORGE TUCKER DISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. GAW 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
@BORGE H. MoFADDEN, 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Trans. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicites. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 


HENRY TATNA 
H.N. BURROUGHS 


ISAAC H. CLOTH 
JOHN C. 
PEMBERTON 


RicHARDS, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company farnishes ALL DesreaBLe Forms of Lire and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is PurELY MuTvuaL; has Assets of Twenty-Five MILLIONS and 
ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 

INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 3. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 

This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company’s option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-annualiy. This company also receives deposits, payable by check. 

DIRECTORS 

N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams,!r., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothier, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Francis R Cope. Benj H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Hen y Tatnall, 
Joseph E Gillinghaw, Charles Roberts. Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood 


Phillip C. Garrett, 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA S. WING; Ma r of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 

J. ROBERTS ULKE; Assistant Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 


Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices | 


| Benjamin Green, 


Carpetings, 
Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BEST SHOES *°Caitbres”* 


AT THE LEAST PRICES 


R, 


a N. 
WALL PAPER ot 


| Attractive Styles 


| Popular Prices 
_ | Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 
1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


cog tate ive to‘serving families. Office, 
North Eighth 8t., Philadel Penna. 
JO L. JONES. 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 
and 


WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders, 





